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The Fable of the Rose 


HREE roses were blooming on the same bush, each 

oe destined to a different fate. The first one was 

sent far away to a floral exhibition, won a prize, 

was praised by all connoisseurs and received the title: 

“Queen of all Roses.” “To be admired,” she said, “is the 

best thing in life,” and then she withered and was thrown 
away. 

The second one a lover gave to his beloved, who 
kissed the rose and carried the flower at her heart, whis- 
pering to her a thousand tender, endearing words filled 
with the ancient poetry of love and longing. “To be 
loved,” said this rose, “that is the best thing in life,” and 
then she faded and was put into a potpourri-jar, where 
soon her existence was forgotten. 

The third rose nobody plucked and nobody saw, but 
the winds came and caressed her, the rain cooled and 
kissed her, the sun warmed and fondled her, and butter- 
flies came to drink honey from her lips. And even when 
she was old and her soft velvety petals were falling off, 
she found that out of her heart had grown a sweet red 
fruit, which still could give pleasure and delight. “To 
live, simply to live, that is the best thing,” said this 
rose; and I am almost certain, she was right.—Elite 
Magazine. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. A. W. Cash has just closed a splendid 
revival at Lebanon, Indiana, with forty-one 
additions and other encouraging results. 

Rev. N. L. Carter is holding a series of 
meetings at Mount Clemons, Iowa, in which 
he is being assisted by Rev. F. M. Strange, 
of Barnes City, Lowa. 

A telegram from Rev. Clarence Defur, the 
pastor at Wakarusa where Executive Sec- 
retary Howsare is helping put on a King- 
dom Enlistment Week program, states that 
splendid and enthusiastic progress is being 
made. 

- Rev. J. A. Albright, one of our splendid 
pulpit men who has been at Concord, Miami 
Ohio Conference, has just accepted a call to 
Spencerville, Northwestern Ohio Confer- 
ence, hoping to take charge the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

Rev. John H. Harper in a two weeks’ meet- 
ing at Porterville, had seven additions and 
in a similar meeting at Oak Grove, ten ad- 
ditions. A missionary society was organized 
and the every-member canvass went “over 
the top.” 

Rev. Robinson Ashby, formerly of Lewis- 
town, Illinois, has accepted the work at 
Fiatt, Illinois, moving into the parsonage 
there. This church has for some time been 
without a pastor and is glad to have an 
evershepherd again. 

Urbana, Illinois, Dr. E. A. Watkins pas- 
tor, is to have its new pipe organ. The con- 
tract has been signed and the organ is to be 
installed by early spring. The church re- 
ports that it never before has raised a large 
fund so easily as this. 

Rev. Alfred Hurst was assisted by his 
father, Rev. A. P. Hurst of Albany, Mo., in 
a meeting at Elkhart, Indiana, which he 
serves in connection with his work at Defi- 
ance College. There were twenty-one addi- 
tions and a number of renewals. 

Because Mrs. Barton’s health required a 
lower altitude, Rev. B. S. Barton is having 
to move from Lincoln, Kansas. He goes to 
Rural Route 2, Eariton, Kansas, to have 
charge of Pleasant Valley. He speaks very 
highly of the Pleasant Home Church which 
he has been serving. 


We are all very sorry to learn that Rev. 
A. D. Woodworth, one of our beloyed mis- 
sionaries at Tokyo, is suffering with erysip- 
elas. The word which reached us was too 
brief to state particulars or how serious the 
case is—but we certainly hope that ere this 
he is rapidly recovering. 


The Springfield Dock Christian Endeavor 
society of only five members certainly made 
a record breaker in raising $110 for the 
church through a “country store” which it 
held last month. Rev. Arthur J. Langley, 
a former pastor now pastor at Tulleytown, 
visited them and gave an address Sunday 
evening, December 2. 

Miss Ruth Beery, of Pleasant Hill, Ohio, 
so favorably known among our churches in 


this part of the country as a most beautiful 
and impressive singer, was married on De- 
cember fifth to Mr. Wm. R. Foulkes, a high- 
ly esteemed banker in Lima, Ohio, in which 
city they will make their home. 


Rev. W. H. Hook and family were warmly 
welcomed to their new work at Albany, N. 
Y., with a reception of welcome. An a&ppro- 
priate program was rendered in which Rev. 
W. E. Baker, Ravena, N. Y., and Rev. E. F. 
Mellott, of Freehold, N. Y., participated, as 
well as other of the local congregation and 
city. 

The daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. O. Atkin- 
son, Miss Jennie Willis, was married No- 
vember 24 to Mr. Russell T. Bradford. And 
on November 26 the youngest son of Rev. 
E. A. DeVore, D. D., just back from a long 
business engagement in Porto Rico, was 
married in Brooklyn, N. Y., and will proba- 
bly reside in that city. 

In this issue we are beginning a series of 
three articles by Rev. Edwin B. Flory, the 
pastor who is organizing the new church in 
Riverdale, Dayton, which we are sure will 
be greatly appreciated by our readers. The 
series reached our hands just a little late to 
be completed by Christmas, but it will prove 
none the less inspiring. 


Rev. W. E. Brock, in addition to his full- 


time work with three churches, is reorganiz- 
ing a church of the Western Indiana Con- 
ference, preaching there on Saturday night 
and Sunday afternoon. This is splendid en- 
terprise and we trust will be rewarded with 
fine results. He has closed a two weeks’ 
meeting with the Sterling Church with ten 
additions. 

The Middletown News, Indiana, prints'a 
picture of the orchestra which Rev. G. 
Robert Van Zant, now pastor of the Middle- 
town and Sulphur Springs churches, con- 
ducted at a former pastorate, using it as 
a means of interesting his present churches 
in- organizing similar musical groups. It 
is quite an effective advertising of this at- 
tractive feature of his work. 

Brother Roy Benham, song leader and 
evangelistic helper, is now assisting Rev. M. 
C. Wiseley in a series of meetings at Anso- 
nia. Just after the Central Convention, he 
was in a remarkably fine union meeting at 
Elkhart, Indiana, conducted by a number of 
Methodist churches. He is altogether too 
valuable a helper to permit to remain idle. 
His permanent address is Eaton, Ohio. 

Dr. E. A. Devore is occasionally giving his 
lecture on “The Religions of the World.” 
Not long since he was with the Sugar Creek 
Church, Indiana. On Saturday evening he 
lectured on “The Religions of the Far East,” 
on Sunday morning on “The. Problems of 
the Near East,” and on Sunday evening, 
“The Major Divisions of Christianity.” He 
is soon to give the same lectures at Kokomo 
and elsewhere. ; 

Dean George C. Enders, of Defiance Col- 
lege, is so deeply loved wherever he is known 
in our brotherhood that there will be gen- 
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eral distress at the news of Mrs. Enders’ 
very serious illness. For a long time her 
health has been failing and she still remains 
very poorly. The deepest sympathy and the 
most earnést prayers of the brotherhood 
will be with them in these hours of distress 
and anxiety. 

Our brotherhood will rejoice to hear that 
Rev. Leland L. Spalding, who had to cancel 
his call this summer to the Fall River 
Church because of a serious breakdown in 
his health, is now much improved. He and 
Mrs. Spalding have just left New England 
to make their home at 900 North Howard 
Street, Indianola, Iowa. Brother Spalding 
is one of the most promising of our young 
men, and we trust that a long rest will com- 
pletely restore him to health again. 


Some time ago The Herald announced that 
Rev. H. W. McCrone had resigned as pas- 
tor of the church at St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
Not until this week did we learn, through 
the thoughtfulness of Rev. N. W. Crowell, 
that the resignation was necessitated by his 
very serious sickness. It has been some 
four months now that Brother McCrone has 
been in bed, and we will all be joining his 
faithful congregation in the prayer that he 
may rapidly improve and continue his work 
there. 

Rev. Rue Burnell, the very popular pas- 
tor of the Hill of Zion Church, near Orient, 
Iowa, is showing how it can be done by any 
pastor who gets really in earnest in the mat- , 
ter of putting The Herald into the homes of 
the people. Though he has finished only 
about one-fourth of his campaign, he sends 
in a fine list of subscribers and hopes that he 
will soon have “the most of the church fam- 
ilies on the list.” If only pastors could be 
persuaded that it can be done when they go 
about it real earnestly in a businesslike 
way! 

Rev. J. M. Miller, of Winona Lake, Indi- 
ana, who has not been active in the work 
for some ‘time has taken the Sidney and 
Stringtown churches, Eel River Conference. 
Sidney is his old home church where he 
preached his first sermon, and Stringtown is 
a point which hé established under the su- 
pervision of the conference board in 1903, 
erecting their house of worship. This is the 
third time which he has served this point as 
pastor—certainly a fine testimony of their 
love and esteem for him. 

The church at Mount Sterling, Ohio, Rev. 
W. J. Young pastor, is offering chandeliers 
cheap to some church that can use them, as 
per the notice on page twenty-three. The 
work at Mount Sterling moves along nicely 
in many ways. Mrs. Young was lately made 
president of the missionary society and un- 
der her leadership the first Thanksgiving 
missionary program in the history of the 
church was put on, with a splendid initial 
offering. A handsome increase was voted 
to the pastor’s salary at the annual business 
meeting a few weeks ago. The destruction 
by fire of the pumping station and power 
house in the town a month ago has postponed 
some of the plans of the church, but regular 
services are maintained. 
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Church History for the Bar. 


OME of the lawyers of this country have at last 
become quite alarmed ‘over the spirit of lawlessness 
which has permeated our nation, and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, through its Citizenship Committee, 
asked that Thanksgiving Day services be held in every 
community to promote a reverence for law, for the Con- 
stitution, and for our constituted authorities. 
very well; but we are wondering how many lawyers and 
judges in this country have realized that the Craig affair, 
much discussed in the press lately, has done more to break 
down respect for courts and judges and judicial processes, 
and consequently for law itself, than all of the preaching 
and speech-making on a half-dozen Thanksgivings could 
build up. Comparatively few of the legal fraternity have 
realized this, or even understand how it could be so. 
To most of them the contempt proceedings against 
Comptroller Craig was a perfectly legal and a perfectly 
natural incident and was played fairly according to the 
_ rules of the game—so they do not see how anybody could 
justly criticize it. It was Craig’s fault, it was a legal 
affair, and what do others than lawyers know about it 
anyway! It is that density, that incapacity of the legal 
profession to penetrate the common ordinary human 
viewpoint and its passion for justice, which has had more 
than any other one thing to do with the increasing disre- 
spect for courts and legal processes and the breakdown 
of faith in even the objectives of our jurisprudence. 


HAT is most needed right now is that the legal 
profession study the history of the Church and 
learn some of the lessons which it and its ministry learned 
by such bitter experience. The first of these is that the 
love and respect of mankind can not be compelled and 
coerced by law or force, nor by fear of “contempt pro- 
ceedings” nor prison cells; but must be won and held by 
personages and processes which themselves compel esteem 
and reverence by the sheer power of their own purity and 
worth. In other words, folks, the great common classes 
of folks, honor only that which is inherently worthy of 
honor; and in no possible manner can they be made to 
do otherwise. This is one of the hard-learned lessons of 
the Church and the ministry. For a long time the clergy 
labored under the fond delusion that men would respect 
them simply out of reverence for their holy calling, and 
church authorities fancied that the Church could carry 
the people with it simply because it is a sacred institution. 
How miserably mistaken that theory was was ofttimes 
written in blood and tears. But what the Church and 
the ministry could not do, our courts and our lawyers 
are foolish enough still to keep on trying. They delude 
themselves into believing that courts are dignified and 
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honorable institutions which people will honor and revere 
regardless of what takes place in them, and that oc- 
casional punishment for “contempt” will hold the masses 
in line. Nothing could be further from the truth, as has 
been proven by more than one revolution, ancient and 
modern. There is no institution that the people hold so 
sacred that they will not purge it with a baptism of fire 
and blood if the officials who conduct it bring into disre- 
pute its spirit and its processes. 


ba second thing which the jurists and lawyers of 
this country need to learn from the Church is the 
utter paralyzing and perverting effect of legalism, which 
deals in the letter of the law rather than in its spirit and 
intent. It was that thing which Jesus so bitterly de- 
nounced, and denounced because it blinded its devotees 
and incapacitated them for seeing the light or under- 
standing the truth. Yea, more than that, it dehumanized 
them; and they hardened themselves against justice and 
mercy just in order that the technicality of the letter of 
the law might be fulfilled. These are the inevitable and 
universal results of literalism and legalism, as the Church 
in part has learned. But the whole legal profession is 
steeped in it yet today. Our courts and processes of 
jurisprudence are prostituted to an almost incredible de- 
gree with this identical spirit of legalism and literalism 
which has proven such a terrible curse to the Church and 
religion whenever it has gotten hold of them. The man- 
ner in which courts and lawyers, the best of them, deal 
in technicality and the extent to which they carry it is 
almost beyond belief. Court procedure has hecome simply 
a shrewd and wily game, and the most resourceful lawyer 
wins his case. Justice and fairness are lost sight of in 
technicality, and literally thousands of cases are decided, 
even in our highest courts, on rules of procedure without 
once considering the real question of human justice which 
is at stake and what it means to the individual and to 
society—just as in this Craig case the Supreme Court 
considered only the legal processes and not Mr. Craig’s 
guilt or innocence. And the hopelessness of the situation 
is that all lawyers, including the highest judges on the 
bench, are perfectly contented and satisfied with the re- 
sults of this sort of thing just so long as each case is tried 
according to the rules of the game. But it is this very 
“rules of the game” that the masses of folks do not care a 
hang about. What they want is justice and an honest 
and a fair decision on the real issue of the case. And 
there is little hope of our courts ever regaining what they 
have lost of the confidence and respect of the people un- 
til our lawyers and judges come to understand how utter- 
ly contemptible and disgusting to everybody else but 
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themselves is the manner in which they are possessed and con- 
trolled by the spirit of legalistic technique which demoralizes 
justice and perverts the common human instincts of honor and 
fair play. There is not another institution in the land in which 
such inane and ridiculously childish things are taking place as 
in our court rooms. Even school children would be punished by 
their teachers if they were guilty of such absurd play on words 
and perversion of the clear intent and meaning of written pass- 
ages as are seriously used and honored by learned lawyers and 
judges in cases on which hang the most momentous and far-reach- 
ing destines for individuals and for society. It is no wonder there 
is a vast deal more real contempt for courts than ever comes to the 
ears of judges and lawyers! 


ANP still a third lesson from the Church which our legal fra- 

ternity needs to learn is how intolerant the great body of our 
citizenship is to anything, however ancient and honorable, which 
stands in the way of human right and human good. Appeal to 
past customs and practices is a vain and dangerous exercise for 
any institution to be builded upon. The Church has learned and 
is still learning that the people of today do not care very much 
about what some great leader or preacher thought or said back 
in Europe a century or more ago; nor will they be bound by creeds 
and rituals that were enactd by church assemblies long since. 
They believe in the competency of the modern mind to think things 
through for itself and to reshape our every institution to meet 
the needs and serve the best interests of our day and in our own 
way. And there is increasing impatience with any institution or 
any body of people who have their faces turned toward the past. 
Yet this is the very thing that our courts are guilty of doing in a 
marked degree. They not only are constantly citing musty old 
precedents and building their processes of judgment upon decisions 
handed down long years ago, but in most part they seem to be 
obsessed with the determination to maintain our institutions and 
our social and industrial ideals just as they are or were. A great 
body of decisions have tended to thwart progress and to make 
reformation difficult, rather than to assist them along. But worse 
still, and perhaps most fundamental of all, our courts still seem 
wedded to the ancient theory that property rights take precedence 
over human rights; and the whole system of jurisprudence is shot 
through and through with the spirit of protecting the almighty 
dollar rather than the human being, of protecting the individual 
or group of individuals in their assumed right to manipulate their 
property for their own selfish interests rather than to protect 
human society against the selfishness of these interests. In other 
words our courts are living in the past and have not yet become 
socially minded. They are still thinking in the norm of the 
ancient idea and ideals of “ownership.” What is needed as much as 
anything else is that they become instinct with the idea and the 
ideals of “stewardship.” They need to recognize the inherent 
rights and contributed values. which society has in everything, 
no matter who has the title deed to it—a right and an equity 
which comes from ages of toil and sacrifice by unnumbered millions 
and makes an immeasurable contribution to the worth of every 
man’s possession. They need to throw the force of the whole sys- 
tem of jurisprudence to the side of progress, of reform, of ideal- 
ism, of securing the safety and sanctity of human welfare and 
human good, rather than to permit so much of their power and in- 
fluence to be perverted into the protection of ancient practices 
and sh:bboleths. And they need to find the way and to make the 
way to give the human equation and the best welfare of society 
at large precedence and preeminence over materialism and mone- 
tary gains, and over the mere machinery and rules of the game of 
any established order or institution, even of the courts themselves. 
When our courts shall do this, and to the extent in which any 
of them are doing it, they can rest assured of the deepest respect 
and the finest reverence of that increasing body of the American 
public who are determined to give their loyalties only to those 
officials and institutions which are unmistakably working for the 
public good. 

The Church has learned these lessons and is trying to con- 
form itself to them. It is high time that the legal fraternity do so. 
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A Beautiful Life 

HIS is December 5. and on this anniversary of her death we 
T are thinking for the thousandth time of the life of most ex- 

ceptional and beautiful sacrifice and service which was rer- 
dered by Miss Christene Penrod, missionary to Japan. When the 
writer first came to the Mission Office as an assistant to Dr. Bishop 
a quarter of a century ago, Miss Penrod was still comparatively 
new in her work in Japan. Something of the romance of her new 
work was still upon her and something of the first flush of pas- 
sionate love which carried her into the foreign service. It was 
not surprising at such a time to find her swayed with a tireless and 
passionate zeal for Christ and his needy ones across the sea. Her 
fine spirit drove her weary body unceasingly to the task of min- 
istering to the neglected and sinsick and helpless. Well do we re- 
member when the word came that a certain native church in her 
charge had made a remarkable increase in the amount of its self- 
support and benevolences; but this increase was later on explained 
when it was discovered that Miss Penrod was denying herself all 
meat and much other very essential food in order that she might 
save this amount to slip it clandestinely into the Sunday offerings. 
Such was then her spirit of sacrifice in our work. 


As the years went on, Miss Penrod’s fervor did not lessen, nor 
her tender yearning for humanity grow less passionate. Rather 
cid they increase. She grew to be even more fervent in her devo- 
tion to Christ, and turned more and more toward the outcast and 
despised classes of that great city of Tokyo in which she minis- 
tered. In time she gave her attention almost entirely to rescue 
work among fallen girls. After a while she came to feel that she 
could serve her Master and the cause she loved better by severing 
her relations with our board; and this she did with the unswerv- 
ing faith that the Lord would fully provide the funds for her and 
this great work which laid so heavily upon her heart. Always we 
have followed her remarkably unselfish and sacrificial service with 
deepest admiration. The very thought of how completely she was 
giving herself, at such terrible cost of bodily strength and com- 
fort, to those poor foreign girls, of another race and color, whom 
even their own countrymen despised with sneering contempt, has 
been a constant inspiration and goad to us. Always our own heart 
has been shamed, and our gift and our sacrifice made to seem con- 
temptibly little, by contrast with what she did. So we have loved 
to remind ourselves again and again of her as an example and 
impetus to our own soul that is prone to grow weary all too soon of 
sacrifice and service for God and his humanity. 

How wonderfully the world has been blessed through her minis- 
try and those others of her kind who are burying themselves in the 
mass of heathen corruption, unknown and unappreciated in large 
part by their own race and kindred, and are pouring out their lives 
to the uttermost in loving ministrations for Jesus Christ, none but 
the Divine appraisal may ever know. But this we do know that 
every now and then we more common mortals need to be rebap- 
tized in the effulgence of their example and their sacrifice in order 
that our own souls may be retuned to their finest harmonies in the 
great oratorio of Christian service for humanity. 


Use Song Leaders 


E often wonder why it is that even a larger number of our 
W pastors do not make use of some one of our song leaders 
_ and helpers in their special evangelistic services? There 
are many things to be said in favor of a pastor’s holding his own 
series of meetings. He knows his own people, and is far better 
acquainted with their need than any stranger can be. He knows 
the cumulative message which he has presented to them week by 
week and the type of argument that will be necessary to complete 
the climax which will crystallize in definite decision and action. A 
strange speaker may break into the continuity of thought and his 
teaching may even run counter to that of the pastor. So there 
are many instances in which it is far better for the pastor to do 
his own preaching, unless he can secure the help of some fellow- 
pastor with whose message and type of work he is thoroughly 
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familiar and of which he is quite confident that it will be a com- 
pletement to the work which he himself has been doing. 

But to get the largest possible attention in the community and 
to secure the best results, there always needs to be something new 
and different introduced into every special series of meetings. A 
new voice, a new personality, a forceful addition to the group of 
workers, is needed to increase interest and give added effectiveness 
to the pastor’s message and effort. And how better secure this 
than by the use of a competent song leader and helper? Every- 
body loves good singing and almost everybody loves to help in the 
singing when they have the right kind of leader. There is no 
greater power over any audience than that of singing; and the 
wise song leader can blend his message perfectly with that of the 
pastor, and can carry it into the sick homes and other places where 
preaching could not find entrance. Experience has proven that in 
these and many other ways the right kind of song leader is an in- 
valuable asset; and mere and more every year our wisest pastors 
and churches are making use of them in their special evangelistic 
and other services. The Herald can not too highly commend the 
plan. And fortunately God is supplying our church with a number 
of unusually promising young song leaders, whose work has been 


The Trend 


The first message of President Coolidge, which is- also prac- 
tically his first utterance on public questions since he was thrust 
into his high office, has apparently won very general applause 
throughout the country. Undoubtedly much of this good opinion 
of it springs from the fact that he endorses Secretary Mellon’s 
plan to reduce taxes—a recommendation which meets with uni- 
versal approval—and then steers a middle-of-the-road course on 
most other subjects. With reference to the coal situation, for 
instance, he does not favor government ownership or operation 
of the mines, and lays upon the operators and miners most of the 
responsibility for developing a more efficient and peaceful method 
of coal production for the good of the country; but he does recog- 
nize the imperative need that something should be done to save 
our country from the disaster of another great coal strike and 
from the grievous injustice of the present highway-robbery prices 
of coal, and urges that the President “should have authority to 
appoint a commission empowered to deal with whatever emergency 
situation might arise.” But we fear that what he has in mind is 
only “emergency” legislation; and what the country needs is to be 
relieved of the kind of coal prices that have grown to be continual 
and perpetual. : 

Every one will welcome his insistence that the Department of 
Justice be reorganized and judicial procedure modernized, and his 
counsel that the national Government give more attention to prison 
reform and the administration of justice. He insists upon the 
necessity of better prohibition enforcement and the need of federal 
and State co-operation to this end. Especially welcome is his 
advocacy of a Constitutional amendment to prevent child labor and 
his assertion that the rights of the Negroes under the Constitution 
should. be considered “just as sacred as those of any other citizens” 
and that it is “both a public and a private duty to protect those 
rights.” He says: 

The Congress ought to exercise all its powers of prevention 
and punishment against the hideous crime of lynching, of which 
the Negroes are by no means the sole sufferers, but for which 
they furnish a majority of the victims. 

Public-spirited people should also welcome his recommendation 
that postmasters at first, second, and third class offices be placed 
under Civil Service, and that their four-year-term of office be 
_ repealed, making the tenure of office dependent upon service; and 
also his recommendation that the field force for prohibition en- 
forcement be brought under Civil Service and that the present 
force be required to pass these qualifying tests. This change 
would add greatly to the efficiency of both the mail service and 
prohibition enforcement, and at the same time would rid the 
country of a lot of deleterious and detestable politics of the peanut 
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marked with much success, whose time should be kept continually 
taken throughout the year. A pastor and his church usually 
make a blunder if they undertake to hold a series of meetings 
without such a helper. 


There are times in which an evangelist, of the right type, is 
peculiarly needed to come to the aid of the pastor. And there are 
other times when some fellow-pastor should be secured. An out- 
side speaker can sometimes say things and handle situations and 
reach particular folks as no pastor can do. At such times it is a 
great mistake not to have some evangelist or fellow-pastor to 
strengthen and clinch the work of the local minister. Especially 
is this true where the pastor has already held two ov three meet- 
ings of his own. But even where the outside speaker is secured, 
still it will be wonderfully worth while to have the song leader also. 
It will add power and effectiveness and will carry with it many 
of the values of a regular evangelistic party. So whether the 
pastor is to do his own preaching or have help from the outside, 
the right kind of leader and helper in the service of song will come 
to be looked upon as an indispensable factor in every special series 
of meetings by an increasing number of our best pastors and 
churches every year. 


of Events 


stripe. He, advocates fully taking care of sick and disabled vet- 
erans, but is opposed to the Soldiers’ Bonus. 


Not Clear on Applied Christian Principles 


Taken all in all it is as commendable and progressive a message 
as could have been expected. But the great and increasing portion 
of the Church which has set its heart against war and for per- 
manent peace will read it with a sense of deep and painful dis- 
appointment. Not only is President Coolidge’s endorsement of 
the World Court very cool and uncertain as contrasted with the 
late President Harding’s impassioned and urgent appeal; but his 
specific recommendations along the line of international affairs are 
utterly at variance with the highest Christian idealism which is 
permeating the Church of Jesus Christ in the various nations and 
even against the very philosophy and idealism which he himself 
advocates in those parts of his message which seem to be thrown 
in for sentimental and pleasing effect. In spite of his assertion 
that “we want no more competitive armament,” he urges that our 
army and navy “should be strengthened rather than weakened” 
and that “additional planes are needed for the army, and addition- 
al submarines for the navy,” and that “the defenses of Panama 
must be perfected,” and declares: 

We want no more war. But we want no weakness that invites 
imposition. A people who neglect their national defense are 
putting in jeopardy their national honor. 

That is the same old philosophy, the sam¢ old argument which 
we have always heard. It is the identical, age-old theory of na- 
tional security and “national ,honor” which have persisted through 
the centuries and the fallacy of which has been written in blood 
and carnage and shame on every page of history. It is a theory 
that is utterly unchristian in its philosophy and spirit, a theory 
that was practiced by every pagan nation long ere Christ was born 
and that still persists among the nations of today simply because 
no’great nation has yet been sufficiently Christian in its viewpoint 
to dare to undertake anything better than this sort of competitive 
armament which looks well to perfecting its military defenses. 

Strange indeed in the ears of Christian people will sound his 
declaration that “to attend to our own affairs, conserve our own 
strength, and protect the interests of our own citizens,” is “an 
American principle and an American policy;” for this has been the 
declared principle and policy of most of the nations in the modern 
era. And such words certainly need explanation and interpreta- 
tion quite different than their very obvious meaning if the follow- 
ing quite conflicting sentiment found in his closing paragraphs is 
true: 


We must not be forgetful that a great change has taken place. 
We are no longer a weak nation, thinki mainly of defense, 
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dreading foreign imposition. We are great and powerful. New 
powers bring new responsibilities. Our duty then was to protect 
ourselves. Added to that, our duty now is to help give stability 
to the world. We want idealism. We want that vision which lifts 
men and nations above themselves. These are virtues by reason 
of their own merit. But they must not be cloistered; they must 
not be ineffective. 

The world has had enough of the curse of hatred and selfish- 
ness of destruction and war. It has had enough of the wrongful 
use of material power. For the healing of the nations there must 
be good will and charity, confidence and peace. The time has 
come for a more practical use of moral power, and more reliance 
upon the principle that right makes its own might. Our authority 
among the nations must be represented by justice and mercy. 
It is necessary not only to have faith, but to make sacrifices for 
our faith. The spiritual forces of the world make all its final 
determinations. It is with these voices that America should speak. 


“Idealism” Functions Only Through Tangible Machinery 


Those are all very pretty and high-sounding words and make 
a beautiful closing for an orction or even a President’s message. 
But what do they mean, and what does he mean when he goes on 
to say of the “voices with which America shall speak”— 

Whenever they declare a righteous purpose there need be no 
doubt that they will be heard. America has taken her place in 
the world as a republic—free, independent, powerful. The best 
service that can be rendered to humanity is the assurance that this 
place will be maintained. 

His words of high idealism mean absolutely nothing unless 
some way can be found to make “a more practical use” of the 
Christian spirit and attitude towards the other nations of the 
world which they proclaim. It is not enough for him to declare 
that “our duty now is to help give stability to the world” and 
that we must have visions which “lift men and nations above 
themselves” and that these “must not be cloistered”—thus re- 
pudiating the “isolation doctrine” of which we have heard so 
much in the last few years and which was the chiefest argument 
used to defeat our entrance into the League of Nations. Such 
beautiful idealism is nothing more than thin air and empty oratory 
unless some sane and practical method can be found for working 
it out in international affairs. through machinery that will take 
care of international differences and adjustments and prevent the 
catyclisms of war which are inevitable under the present plan. 
And if, as President Coolidge believes, “our country has definitely 
refused to adopt and ratify the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions,” and he and the Senate will have nothing to do with it, 
as he says, then it certainly devolves upon him and the Senate 
to devise some sane and practical plan to carry out that high 
“idealism” which he declares is obligatory because the “great 
change has taken place.” “Idealism” is always thin air and 
empty pretense unless it is furnished very real machinery through 
which to function. It was for this purpose the League of Nations 
was established. And if President Coolidge and the Senate mean 
to be either sincere or “practical” in their idealism, and are de- 
termined to have nothing to do with the League, then they will 
simply have to devise and propose some other “Association of 
Nations” to offer as a substitute. Anything other than that is to 
cast reflection either upon their sincerity or upon the intelligence of 
their conception of “the change that has taken place” in the world 
during the past century and what that change means in the matter 
of transposing fine-sounding idealism into a possible and working 
reality among the nations of the earth. 

What the world wants to know, and has a right to know, is 
just how the United States is to fulfill its “duty to give stability to 
the world.” And poor, suffering humanity, imperiled by threats 
of wars and conflicts, is anxious to learn just how this “best service 
to humanity” is to be rendered through maintaining our “free, 
independent, powerful” position—especially as our imigration re- 
strictions are to shut more and more of that humanity from our 
shores. What we all want to know, and what we all have a 
right to know, is how this beautiful and commendable idealism 
can be worked out. Without some specific plan and machinery 
through which it can operate, it is all only high-sounding words— 
and to the man on the street, pure bunk. How does President 
Coolidge propose to work out these “duties” which he declares 
America now owes to the world? That is the question. 
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The Wonderful Work of the Friends 


What is doubtless the greatest record ever made by a small 
denomination in the way of raising money and carrying forward 
a gigantic international enterprise is that of the Friends Church 
in its World War work. Numbering only about 150,000, twenty 
thousand of whom live in England and about five times as many 
in America, this devoted little band of peace loving followers of 
Christ have carried on a work reaching vast proportions in’ several 
different countries. Trained to pacificism, as the Friends have 
been in all their history, yet when the World War broke out they 
did not make the mistake of refusing to have anything whatever 
to do with it, as did isolated pacifists here and there. Instead they 
immediately offered themselves for noncombatant service, in the 
Red Cross and ambulance corps and elsewhere, and specially for 
relief and reconstruction work. Their wonderful spirit and their 


~admirable efficiency soon attracted the attention of the world 


and vast sums of money and workers from outside their own com- 
munion constantly flowed into their channels of service to be added 
to their own most generous contributions of money and workers. 
Something of the marvelous service which the Friends have 
rendered’ and expect yet to render may be gathered from the 
following by a writer in The New Republic for November 28: 


In the first year of the World War the American Friends 
supported their English brethren in their War Victims Relief 
Committee, and sent volunteers to their ambulance unit. When 
the United States entered the war this co-operation assumed 
larger proportions. This work as outlined in the bulletin of 
June 15, 1917, anticipated support in connection with the English 
friends of reconstruction work in France, Russia, and Serbia. 
Naturally the work in France assumed first importance. The 
modest personnel of seven workers in June, 1917, had grown to 
605 by June, 1919. The total budget of the American Friends had 
expanded from $511,542.21 in 1917-18, to $3,178,015.48 in 1919-20. 

The end of the war opened to the Friends a larger field. The 
populations of the enemy countries had suffered, on the whole, far 
more during the war than those of the allied and associated na- 
tions, and the atrocious policy of starvation enforced by the block- 
ade until the spring of 1919, prolonged this ‘geri « In May, 
1919, the Friends began relief work in Austria, and by July the 
number of persons fed at their stations had reached 632,300. In 
February, 1920, Mr. Hoover addressed a special communication to 
the Friends, asking for their assistance in feeding the people of 
Central Europe, and for this purpose turned over to them certain 
funds of the American Relief Administration. The Amerikanische 
Kinderheifsmission was opened in Berlin in January, 1920, and 
by July 5, the total number of stations was 3,392, and the number 
of children fed, 632,000. The German government itself supplied 
flour and sugar to the amount of between five and six million 
dollars, paid costs of insurance and transportation, and furnished 
subordinate workers. On July 31, 1922, in accordance with their 
fixed policy of withdrawing from a country when its own resources 
seem sufficient, the Friends turned over their establishments for 
the feeding of children in Germany to the German Central Com- 
mittee. 


The work of the Friends in Russia during 1921-22 is fresh in 
all minds. At the present time the feeding of children in the 
institutions of Russia continues and programs for the rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture and for medical relief are being carried for- 
ward. In Austria, a three-year campaign against tuberculosis is 
being waged. In Poland, the effort of the Friends is directed 
toward rebuilding in the devastated regions. But the chief under- 
taking before the American Friends is the resumption of_ relief in 
Germany, control of which has been transferred back to them 
from the German Central Committee in consequence of a new 
and desperate phase of the situation in that country. 


Something of what this new undertaking means may be gath- 
ered from the fact that 2,000,000 children have been designated 
by physicians as in immediate need of help. The tranquil 
courage and assurance of the Friends in ‘tackling such gigantic 
undertakings and the splendid manner of accomplishment is surely 
one of the most remarkable and illustrious examples of Christian 
faith in modern times and ought to put new heart in every church 
to dare undertake anything and everything of service that God 
needs done. It is proof that the world stands ready to recognize 
and honor any small church that is able to make a real and needed 
contribution. to world life. And it shows also the possibility of 
even a small denomination’s being exceedingly large in its ideas 
and in its spirit of compassion and daring. Our own needs to 
learn the lesson. 


Three Christmas Songs 


First—The Song of a Mother 


HE spirit of Christmas is the spirit of 
song. The joy of this day can find 
utterance only in the power of music. 

Longfellow says: 


The song on its mighty pinions 
Took every living soul, and lifted it gently to 
heaven. 


Only in the magical combination of 
poetry and music are the highest reaches 
of the soul revealed and expressed. The 
poet sees ofttimes more clearly than the 
philosopher, and music gives wings to even 
dullest words. The worship of our hearts 
finds easiest expression in song. How dry 
and prosaic would be the public worship 
that cast out all its music. The congrega- 
tion flows together in heart and mind in 
the singing of hymns and the individual 
pours out his heart in the sweetness of 
song. 

The sweetest songs of all the earth are 
the songs of mothers, as they sing their 
melodies into the ears of their precious chil- 
dren. Even before the child can under- 
stand the words, he can understand the 
sweetness and beauty of the singer and the 
song. Here the mother in the early hours 
of childhood shapes the ideals and molds 
the character of the men and women of 
tomorrow. 


It is with iui joy that we can read the 
Magnificat and listen to the inmost thoughts 
of the mother of Jesus. The searching heart 
and poetic spirit of Luke discovered for us 
these intimate touches of the life of Jesus 
and the incidents of his birth. Knowing 
so little of these early years, these frag- 
ments become doubly precious. Here in this 
poem, Mary has left to us a picture of her 
mind and heart. We find a part of the 
source of her Son’s greatness in the atmos- 
phere of the home. The heart of the home 
is the heart of the mother, and the Mag- 
nificat reveals to us the refinement and 
beauty of the heart of Mary. Whether she 
composed this song in the inspiration of 
the hour in her visit to her cousin Eliza- 
beth, letting her pent-up joy burst out in 
song, or whether she compiled the song out 
of her knowledge of the psalms and 
prophets, gathering jeweled sentences from 
the treasure house of sacred writings, or 
whether she found expression for her glad- 
ness in a familiar hymn, I do not know. 
But this hymn has become the hymn of 
Mary through out all eternity. It is the 
hymn of the expectant mother and the re- 
joicing of a servant of God. 


An oft-told story relates how a picture of 
the sea on the wall of a cottage in an in- 
land State sent all of a mothers many sons 
to sea. And here in the heart of Mary, the 
center of the humble home in Nazareth is 
a picture which must have had much to do 
with the sending of her son into his Father’s 
world to redeem it. Home influences are 
not expressed in the fineness of the appoint- 
ments of the dwelling, but rather in the 
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richness of the spirits living therein. It is 
the heart-fires that light the eternal fires 
in the bosom of youth. And in this humble 
home in the mean city of Nazareth where 
lived five boys and two girls, this mother 


HE first of a series of 

three articles for 
the Christmas season. 
Every mother will be 
both humbled and in- 
spired by the thought 
here made plain that the 
spirit which moved the 
heart of Jesus on his 


first public appearance 
in his home synagogue, 


and even throughout his 
entire ministry, was so 
kindred to that which 
brooded over the heart 
of his mother in all 
those early, formative 
years. So is the soul of 
a great mother ofttimes 
reincarnated in the life 
of her child. 





of seven had the care and training of the 
son of God. 

What a mother! And of what should she 
sing, following the angel’s announcement of 
her honor? 

She sings of the greatness of her God 
and confesses her humble estate and un- 
worthiness: 


My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my 
Savior. 


In these familiar terms she reveals to us 
that she was a devout worshiper of her God 
and dependent upon him. There is here the 
very essence of reverence and humility. She 
knows that he has been her salvation. Great 
souls must not only know about worship, 
but they must worship. What folks are is 


SL 
A Partner With God 


A PARTNER with God is motherhood. 
What strength, what purity, what self- 


control, 
What poate what wisdom, should belong to 
Who helps God fashion an immortal soul.” 


God gives us friends and that means much; 
But far above all others, 
The greatest of his gifts to earth 
Was when thought of mothers. 
—Kate eee pi bn 





far more important than any other at- 
tribute, and the final test of greatness must 
be personal character. The great mothers 
of great men must be great in heart. 


“All generations shall call me blessed.” 
Mary has discovered the true source of 
future greatness in the gift which she gave. 
On a certain billboard, there stands in great 
high letters, the advertisement of a movie 
play, which says, “The Unwanted Child.” 
This generation seems to have liking for 
that which borders on the edge of in- 
decency, and the attraction of all too many 
plays is the proximity to the vulgar. But 
the story of the announcement of the com- 
ing of our Lord is a part of the most sacred 
story of Christmas. The Church for a long 
while taught the sinfulness of the flesh and 
cast a pale over the story of every birth; 
but the creation of new life has received 
the high sanction of heaven. Wordsworth 
says: 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

Not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, dO we come 

From God who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

The story of our Lord’s birth; wrapped 
in its purity and sacredness gives to all 
motherhood ‘the loving care of God and 
deepest reverence of all mankind. Mary’s 
glory is the reflected glory of her wonderful 
son; and to make such a gift to the world is 
her highest joy, though it shall cause her 
pain from his birth to his death. The world 
must still hear its most beautiful songs 
from the mothers of men. 

The song changes its theme and sings 
now of the righteousness and justice of 
God. Mary puts the very heart of the 
prophets and the best of the psalms in this 
closing part. She shows her profound faith 
in the ultimate triumph of right and the 
certainty of the coming of the Kingdom. 
The wrongs and sufferings of this world 
are to be made right by the Almighty: 

He hath showed strength with his arm; 
He hath scattered the proud in the imagina- 

tion of their hearts. 

He hath put down princes from their 

thrones, 
And hath exalted them of low degree. 

The hungry he hath filled with good things; 
And the rich he hath sent away empty. 

The loving-kindness and tender mercy and 
certain justice of God is a theme for song 
for the heart of this mother. 


If one turns to the fourth chapter of 
Luke and reads the story of the first public 
appearance of Jesus in his home synagogue, 
there is the same theme and spirit. Can it 
be mere coincidence and chance that this 
song of the mother is the spirit of his first 
message? Listen: 

The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he hath appointed me to preach good 

tidings to the 


poor: 
He hath sent me to Se aeacieiab release to the 
captives, 
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And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

This first public message which would 
most likely breathe much of the spirit cf 
youth and home seems to have been the 
heart of his mother’s song before his birth. 
It can hardly be chance that truly great men 
have had great-hearted and fine-spirited 
mothets. Even though the life story of 
many of these mothers will never be writ- 
ten, yet the story of their. love and vision 
is revealed to all in their sons and daugh- 
ters. Luke has recorded not only the song 
of Mary but given us a picture of the home 
out of which the greatest son came. The 
devoutness of her heart and the tender and 


thoughtful care for the soul of her son ° 


should be the fine privilege of every mother. 
The prayers and songs of today will be 
found in the hearts and lives of sons and 
daughters tomorrow. 

It is still true that the greatest years 
of life are the tender years when the 
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gentlest whispers are heard by listening 
ears. It is most wonderfully true that God 
trusts mothers to breathe the spirit of 
purity, the beauty of life, and the great- 
ness of service into the lives of children. 
The controlling spirit of the life of Jesus 
even to the cross is found in the heart of 
his mother before his birth. This is a 
priceless bitthright from any mother. 


Mary has reflected her heart in this song, 
and we find it a heart that loves God most 
devoutly, that knew the source of woman’s 
true greatness, and that had a passion for 
the kingdom of God. Such a mother gave 
us such a son as Jesus. Who can tell how 
much of his chivalry, his gentleness of 
spirit, his hatred of evil, his passion for 
righteousness, his faith in God, his com- 
passion for the suffering, and his utter de- 
votion to the Father was first found in the 
heart of his mother? 


Dayton, Ohio. 


American Prohibition Through Foreign Eyes 


BY WM. C. ALLEN 


URING a recent eighteen months’ tour 
round the world I discovered that in- 
terest in things American was largely 

centered in our Eighteenth Amendment. 
Day by day the newspapers of the British 
Empire have been discussing prohibition. 
There has been an underlying anxiety as to 
whether a drinking empire could compete 
with a sober America. Would long estab- 
lished personal habits have to be abandoned 
in order to counter American efficiency and 
minimize the extension of American com- 
merce abroad? 


It consequently has been with great joy 
that most of the newspapers of the Empire 
Lave hailed “information” which seemed to 
them adverse to the success of prohibition. 
When one sees in these periodicals-the big 
ads of whisky and beer concerns he can un- 
derstand at least one reason for their posi- 
tion. The English-speaking peoples gener- 
ally are fed on delusive prohibition head- 
lines, endless gibes, inaccurate statements. 
Much of this anti-prohibition propaganda is 
silly beyond words. 

The Argus, of Melbourne, Australia, 
whilst I was there, had a communication in- 
cluding within it the expression: “A na- 
tion that swills its drink like pigs should 
obviously be deprived of it.” This seems to 
be a general opinion, although the drinking 
usages of America for years have been far 
less furious than those in British lands. 
Many newspapers of the Empire declare 
that prohibition is “a complete failure,” or 
“the tide of liquor swamps prohibition,” or 
“the rich flout law,” or “intoxicating bever- 
ages are now flowing in torrents over all the 
borders of the United States.” 

The gullibility of the English public is, in 
some instances, severely taxed. The London 
Daily Mail, August 31, 1922, had this ex- 
traordimary bit of “news:” 


A water shortage has caused concern at 
Frostberg, Maryland. Consulting engineers 
report that the dearth of water in the res- 
ervoirs is due to the excessive consumption 
of water by the illicit liquor stills in the 
town. There are more than one hundred, 
the engineers say, and they use water at the 
rate of 200,000 gallons an hour. 


Comment seems unnecessary! 

The confederation of some disloyal Amer- 
icans with unfriendly newspapers abroad 
may carry with it reproaches on the coun- 
try we honor and love. In a widely-read 
Australian newspaper there not long ago 
appeared a good-sized picture of a striking- 
ly ugly, hatchet-faced, narrow-chested, thin- 
limbed girl with her finger in her mouth, 
a leer in her eye, with a bottle fastened to 
her garter, whilst under it were the words, 
“Prohibition dodge—some perfect young la- 
dies in the U. S. A. have more use for their 
garters than mere ornamentation.” I made 
personal investigation into the origin of this 
slur on my country-women and discovered 
that the picture had been sent abroad by a 
pictorial bureau in one of the great cities 
of the United States. For a little gain that 
business concern was willing to bring con- 


WANA 


HEN deep within the wood of years 
The night descendeth like a pall, 
Far off, the listening spirit hears 
A note as of a bugle call. 


Who blows upon the bugle, none 
In all the world shall ever know; 
And yet it seems to say the sun 
Shall rise and point the way to go. 


And so to rest within the wood 
We lie us down, and slumber well; 
And, waking, say that life is good— 
From i Oherles to vesper bell. 
rles Granger Blanden, 
in ni Contury. 
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tempt upon the girls of America. I brought 
this subject to the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the U. S. A. 

Questions associated with liquor on ships 
and the diplomatic negotiations between 
London and Washington are intently fol- 
lowed. The London Daily News of July 
81, 1928, and two subsequent issues, con- 
tained full information regarding a “get- 
rich-scheme” of a whisky-selling baronet, Sir 
Broderick Hartwell, who issued a circular 
regarding “the shipping of whisky to a place 
on the high seas within fifteen miles of 
America, and there selling it to rum-run- 
ners.” Sir Broderick said, “I am shipping 
5,000 cases of whisky abroad within the next 
four weeks and the vessel can carry at least 
another 5,000 cases.” He also stated, “I can 
offer you an opportunity of making twenty 
percent profit on your capital every sixty 
days.” “The cargo will be fully insured 
against all marine risks at Lloyd’s.” I have 
in my possession one of the circulars issued 
by this aristocratic rum-runner. 

Dr. Chapple in Parliament asked Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, McNeill, 
about this enterprise. The latter, who is 
expected to represent the views of the Brit- 
ish Government, is reported as replying 
that, “the whole subject was engaging the 
attention of His Majesty’s Government,” 
and that he was “not in a position to say 
at the present moment what steps should be 
taken. It was a very difficult matter to de- 
cide.” Why should it be difficult to decide 
whether or no it is right to temporize even 
for money’s sake, on a question of assisting 
the law-breakers of a friendly power? 

As nearly as I can sense the attitudes of 
most educated Britishers, they are pleased 
because their nationals make huge money 
out of assisting American law-breakers, 
whilst in many instances they really are 
ashamed of doing so. They are often glad 
because the illicit business, participated in 
by Englishmen, enables them to say: “I 
told you so—American prohibition can’t 
succeed!” and point to us as a law-despis- 
ing, boot-legging people. But not a few of 
them seem apprehensive lest America’s pre- 
dicament, which is largely the creation of 
British business interests, may jeopardize 
their efforts to eats American psi: | 
in the “next war.’ 

“Some Americans traveling in ‘foreign 
lands apparently discredit the observance of 
their laws at home. In the Natal Mercury, 
of South Africa, May 23, 1923, appeared a 
dispatch alleging an interview with George 
Holden Tinkham, of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives, then traveling in South Africa. 
He was quoted as saying among other 
things: 

Murders and major crimes have increased 

ey. ... Arrests for drunkenness in the 
cities have reached the figures of nor- 
years before prohibition was adopted. 
The American people are coming to the 
eae at last that prohibition was im- 
them by the expenditure of vast 
oe eee mach of which was raised 
churches, who in this action 

mw Contiwued on page twenty-two) 
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Vision 
By Rev. A. J. Gillette 


Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish.—Proverbs 29: 18. 


How true that has been in the history 

of the human race. Vision is one of 
the greatest gifts which God has be- 
queathed to man. Lack of spiritual vision 
to see the crying need of the world and its 
ultimate destiny is the great failure of 
Christendom. The blind folks of this phys- 
ical existence are not dwelling in darkness, 
as we suppose. They have vision which 
enables them to see without the aid of the 
natural optical organs. For the realm of 
vision is twofold: physical and psychical. 
With the natural eye, we become conscious 
of objects. But there is another kind of 
vision by which we are enabled to see things 
which are not visible. Jesus defined this 
power when he said, “Eyes have they, but 
they see not.” Jesus saw with eyes of the 
soul, 


He took no account of man’s exterior 
cr physical aspect. “Man looks on the out- 
ward appearances, but God on the heart.” 


There is a great gulf between the phys- 
ical and the spiritual vision. The world is 
full of blind men sitting by the wayside of 
life seeing only with the physical eye. They 
are prisoners of this world, unable to see 
beyond. “Eyes have they, but they see not.” 

But what comes here to lighten this for- 
bidding picture of human life? Down across 
the centuries there comes a voice saying, “TI 
am the light of the world; if any man fol- 
low me he shall not walk in darkness.” 
Through him only is the veil of the material 
removed. 


No spiritual vision! The Jewish people 
have perished as a nation and people be- 
cause they failed to have vision, and in 
every period of history, salvation or de- 
struction has depended on man’s capacity 
to see beyond the present temporal scenes 
of action. We need an ever-increasing and 
farther-reaching vision of the future today 
——a vision of the new heaven and new earth 
to come, and this is in the process of com- 
ing, a vision of that time of times when 
righteousness shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea, and that can come 
cnly as we get a new vision of Christ 
through the vehicle of a stronger faith in 
him and his vicarious atonement for the 
world. 


Vision is absolutely indispensable for any 
line of procedure in secular or religious life 
if success is to be attained. There is always 
before the true Christian a “far off divine 
event” toward which he moves with unfal- 
tering trust and unfailing vision. But this 
vision of the future must be in right rela- 
tion to this life if it is to suffice. We need 
a deeper realization of the world’s great 
need of God here and now, as well as a 
clearer vision of the consummation of life 
and its eternal destiny. 


Lagrangeville, N. Y. 


The Miracles of Jesus 
Number Three— Stilling the Storm 


BY REV. R. F. BROWN 


T was a serious moment. Christ and his disciples were in the little boat 
| that was headed toward the country of the Gadarenes, which is over against 

Gaiilee. Christ was asleep and the disciples were fearful because of the 
foaming billows which seemed to threaten their lives. While the angry waves 
lash themselves with increasing fury against the sailing ship, while the Master 
sleeps quietly in the midst of the storm, the disciples lift their voices and cry, 
“Master, carest thou not that we perish?” This was a cry of fear and a wail 
of weakness. Awakening from the peaceful slumber that bore eloquent testi- 
mony to his inward peace and conscious power over all material elements, the 


oe speaks, “Peace, be still.” Where is your faith? “And there was a great 
calm.” 


This miracle, which is more a revelation of perfect peace than a demon- 
stration of divine power, contrasts in a very striking manner the fearlessness of 
faith and the faithfulness of fear, inward peace, and outward turmoil, human 
weakness and sublime confidence. It shows that the man is greater than his 
message, the worker is mightier than his miracles, the life is more gracious 
than his words. 


The miracle finds its counterpart in. the lives of those who have enlisted 
for service in the Kingdom of God. A declaration of faith and enlistment for 
service cannot purchase impunity from trial, persecution, sorrows, troubles, 
temptations, and perplexities. Individual devotion is frequently tested by 
howling winds and foaming, lashing billows. These testing times and dark 
experiences have come close to the lives of such people as Paul and his com- 
panions who were thrown off the vessel upon the island of Melita; the devout 
Huguenots of France who were baptized with the spray of lashing billows by 
the Medici; the devoted Covenanters of Scotland who were goaded and ha- 
rassed by the ungodly officers of the state; the Protestant Armenians whose 
innocent blood is dripping from the unholy fingers of the heartless Turks; the 
brave Belgians who composed a slaughter house for the iron-hearted armies of 
the Kaiser; the modern church engulfed by dissention, division, difficulties, and 
debts. Mere companionship without fellowship and sympathy and spiritual in- 
sight will never purchase freedom from the storms and billows of life. 


: On the other hand, he who would have inward calm and peace must ex- 
perience an abiding fellowship and an insoluble companionship with Christ. 
To have fellowship with Christ without fathoming the secrets of his power and 
penetrating the depths of his motives may bring fear and trouble. To be a 
member of the Church and secure a place in:the boat is not enough. There 
must be a vital, spiritual union between Christ and his disciples before they 
can understand that the greatest storms and the highest winds cannot thwart 
the plans of God, or throw into a panic those who have in them that mind 
which is also in him. 


The person who has experienced an abiding fellowship with Christ and 
has a spiritual insight into things divine, will understand that every commo- 
tion on earth or sea or land is the consequence of a first great Cause which con- 
trols the world. The most exciting avalanche or cataclysm results from a well 
regulated law. The law produces them. And God controls these laws. There- 
tore the forces of nature which sometimes threaten our safety are not re- 
bellious but willing and obedient servants of the Most High. Christ was ac- 
quainted with the operation of the natural laws and the commotion which they 
produced could not hinder him or keep him from sleeping like a baby in its 
mother’s arms. His was the peaceful sleep of implicit faith. And his peace- 
ful slumber should have served as an antidote to the fear and faithfulness of 
the disciples. His presence should have been sufficient to calm the roaring 
storm within their breasts. The secret of the soul’s safety is the presence of 
the Savior on the ship as it sails on the sea of life. 


Only faith in the matchless Christ can guarantee safety when the storms 
are high. Those who receive commissions from the Master may expect to ex- 
perience the common trials of everyday discipline. God’s servants are con- 
stantly being tried. The most important lives are not the result of hothouse 
culture but of Christlike discipline. Inward calm comes to those who trust in 
the Lord of life who rides upon the tossing sea. His presence secures safety, 
brings peace, eventuating in eternal life. 

“Tonight, my soul be still and sleep, 
God’s storm is raging on the deep. 


God’s storm, not mine, 
Be still and sleep. 


“Tonight my soul be still and sleep 

God’s love is boundless as the deep, 
And he my aching heart can keep, 
Be still and sleep.” 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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At Prayer Time 


And laid him in a manger.—Luke 2: 7. 
o 

The fact that such undesirable conditions 
surrounded the birth of Jesus has received 
too little attention all these years. Our 
thoughtlessness here seems a real lack of 
consideration. 

We have been inclined overly to beautify 
that place of birth which, as far as the place 
itself is concerned, was not a fit place for 
a child to be born in. It is well, of course, 
for us to sing our Christmas songs that “he 
was cradled in a manger, in the city of 
Bethlehem,” but it is strange that we seldom 
stop to think that there is no similarity 
whatever between a cradle and a manger. 
The difference is dreadful. Serious thought 
makes it painful to recall that such a crude 
situation waited the coming of the Christ- 
child. 

Small wonder that he lived! That he did, 
seems itself a miracle. The frail bodies of 
the newly born often become adjusted with 
difficulty even in favorable surroundings. 
True, of course, that children do live 
through some very distressing circum- 
stances; but numbers of such children die 
early. 

There could have been no tidiness in that 
place where they laid the child Jesus. The 
picture is not helped much if we take Mof- 
fat’s translation here: She wrapped him 
up and laid him in a stall for cattle. The 
shelter of beasts offers no suggestion of 
sanitation. The new mother, driven to such 
a place for refuge, could not plan with care 
for her child. What could friends do even 
if some were present? ' 

Yet he lived! Despite the circumstances, 
he lived! We dare not think what the loss 
would have been to mankind if those con- 
ditions would have extinguished that faint 
gleam that has come to be such a light of 
the world. 


And for the fact that he lived, no suffi- 
cient thanks have been rendered to Almighty , 
God. What measureless fortunes were in- 
volved in that survival! Even after passing 
eenturies, the blessing from that life are 
more greatly possible to human life today 
than ever before. 

Let us make Christmas this year a unique 
thanksgiving for the great fact of Christ. 


oO 


“O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray, 
Cast out our sin and enter in; 
Be born in us today.” 


oO 


The manger has something of a sordid sug- 
gestion for our own time. Thousands of 
children are born today into almost inhu- 
man surroundings. Dirt and disease wait 
like monsters for the arrival of many in- 
fants to put upon them the curse of sick- 
ness and early death. Good air, sunshine, 
good food are almost impossible in many 
sections of our modern cities, and it is in 


such sections often that numbers of chil- 
dren are born. Because of the crowded con- 
ditions disease is more prevalent also. It 
is little wonder that “three hundred thou- 
sand babies die every year before reaching 
their first birthday.” It is as staggering to 
think that recently the American Red Cross 
stated that over four hundred fifty thou- 
sand children died in the last eighteen 
months before they were five years of age. 

Can we think of the manger this Chris- 
mas season and be unmoved by the lessons 
it has for us as it points to these condi- 
tions? What tremendous losses we are sus- 
taining every year that can be told only in 
terms of the value of life represented by a 
little child. 


There is the point of our trouble; we have 
not gotten the Christian measure of the 
value of the child. Professor Dods states 
that when Jesus was born men gave no 
more thought to his significance than “the 
oxen with whom he shared his first sleep- 
ing place.” 

Thought for children had not advanced 
much further in the days of Napoleon. The 





















O strange indifference!—low and high 
Drowsed o’er common joys and cares: 
The earth was still—but knew not why; 
The world was listening unawares, 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world for- 
ever! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked, no more to 
sever, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 


It is the calm and soiemn night! 
A thousand bells ring out and throw 
Their joyous peal abroad, and smile 
The darkness, charmed and holy now. 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given: 
For in that stable lay new-born, 
The perfect Prince of Earth and 
Heaven, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 
—Selected. 


exploits of that warrior were startling the 


world in 1809. All nations feared him. ~ 

But in that same year were born such 
men and women like Gladstone, Darwin, 
Tennyson, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Oliver Wendel 
Holmes, Edgar Allan Poe, and Abraham 
Lincoln. Little thought was given to what 
they were worth to the world. Napoleon 
was the big figure that year! 


We should pray that God will help us to 
make Christmas a time of thinking the real 
worth of children born in our day too! 


oO 


A builder builded a temple, 
He wrought it with grace and skill; 
Pillars and groins and arches— 
All fashioned to work his will. 
And men said as they saw its beauty, 
“It shall never know decay; 
Great is thy skill, O builder! 
Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 


A teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
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Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised the unceasing efforts, 

None knew of the wondrous plan, 
But the temple the teacher builded 

Was unseen by the eye of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; 

Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for the consuming rust, 

But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll; 

For that beautiful unseen temple 
Was a child’s immortal soul. 

—Quoted from the Student Volunteer. 


oO 


But we can be glad at Christmas time for 
the many influences that seek the better- 
ment of the world’s childhood. Every one 
of our modern agencies that rationally 
seeks to protect these little ones and whole- 
somely to guide their development is an evi- 
dent testimony of the effectiveness of Chris- 
tian spirit. 

When Japan’s disaster came, our response 
doubtless was prompted by generous sym- 
pathy for mothers and children especially. 
Now that Christian America is seeking to 
give Japanese children a happy Christmas, 
especially in the way of sending toys, is 
another witness of Christian interest. 

In Europe, children are still being fed 
who otherwise would have starved long ago. 
Need for further ministry of this kind is 
still. great; at times it seems to be grow- 
ing. Nevertheless children are to be sus- 
tained through this Christmas whose lives 
might have been crushed just as though 
there never had been a Christ. 


oO 


Our Christmas thought may be helped by 
these suggestions: 

Christian civilization should be the bless- 
ing of every child born into the world. 

Such a civilization should offer the child 
normal opportunity for growth and training, 
including the comforts of normal home and 
affection. 

And every child should be spared from 
every possible avoidable disease and from 


preventable death. 
oO 


“And dawning in a lowly birth 
Uprose the Light of man.” 
o 

Almighty God, we pray for the children 
of the world. We are glad that many of 
them will find their Christmas joy in happy 
homes and in enlightened affections of 
Christian parents. We are happy, too, to 
think that Christian sympathy and inter- 
est will extend tokens of Christmas hope 
«nd love to many others less fortunate. With 
unxious hearts we pray that thou wilt bless 
ix some real measure the thousands of lit- 
tle ones who will find no joy—children born 
into cruel circumstance and who yet have 
no great hope ahead. Strengthen and in- 
spire those who give and those who serve 
te lift unjust burdens from these little lives. 
And may health and home and love and 
ideals be granted in enlarging portions this 
Christmas time to children everywhere. In 
the name of the Christ we ask. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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The Ability of the Church 


(QCCASIONALLY one hears, “There are 

so many calls,” “It costs so much to run 
the church,” or “The boards want too 
much.” It is well to study facts before we 
make careless statements. Let no one tell 
you that the benevolent program of the 
Church is too large. The United States is 
the richest nation in the world. God hath 
not dealt so with any nation. In 1920 the 
total national physical wealth of the Unitea 
States was estimated at $272,000,000,000. 
Official figures compiled in connection with 
the Conference on Limitation of Armament 
in 1921 estimated our wealth at $350,000,- 
000,000. But to be safe let us use the lower 
figure of $272,000,000,000. That is a per 
capita wealth of $2,573. The average 
wealth of farmers per family is $12,085. 
The average wealth per family for the 
whole population is $10,300. Thus the av- 
erage wealth of the farmer family exceeds 
the average wealth of the general family. 
In 1920 (the latest statistics), the per cap- 
ita income was $586. Some authorities say 
$629. To be safe and fair we use the low- 
er figure. Then to be generous in our fig- 
ures we will use $500 as the average per 
capita income annually. This is too low, 
but it makes easy figuring. It is beyond 
question, also, that the average income of 
Christians exceeds that of non-Christians, 
but again we use the average. We have 
100,000 members in the Christian Church. 
This does not include many small children, 
though. the $500 per capita income includes 
children, too, but never mind. That means 
that at a figure much below the average, 
our own people’s income would be $50,000,- 
000 annually. If our church members gave 
the minimum of ten percent of their income, 
the Lord’s share would be $5,000,000 annu- 
ally for Christian work. Last year for all 
Christian purposes our people gave a consid- 
erable amount less than one-fourth of that— 
local church support, conference funds, de- 


‘nominational benevolences, colleges, relief, 


all local and denominational purposes. 
Think of it! Less than one-fourth of the 
smallest amount that our Lord requires of 
us! 

Ought this not to drive pastors and lay- 
men alike to their knees! We should have a 
day of confession and repentance. How 
much longer are we going to hold from our 
Lord and his Church that which belongs to’ 
him? It seems almost incredible to believe 
that fine Christian people are doing so little 
according to their ability. The tithe is the 
least that the Scriptures and our Lord re- 
quire from the least of us. 

Do we not need far-reaching and syste- 
matic instruction in the fundamentals of 
Christian stewardship? May we not urge 
pastors and stewardship secretaries to see 





that our brethren sit down and study Chris- 
tian Stewardship, get at the facts in the 
case, search the Scriptures, and know that 
the Lord still sits “over against the treas- 
ury?” 

We have the ability. Will we do? 
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TWELVE GREAT BOOKS 
ON 
EVANGELISM AND LIFE 
SERVICE 


. Ten Lessons in Personal Evangel- 

ism—Hicks. 

. Pastoral and Persenal Evangelism 

—Goodell. 

. Parish Evangelism—Fagley. 

Evangelistic Preaching—Davis. 

Every Church Its Own Evangel- 

ist—Edwards. 

. Pastor and Evangelist—Goodell. 
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. Evangelism in the Remaking of 
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. Prayer as a Force—Roydon. 
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books for two weeks by paying post- 
age both ways. If a book is out when 
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waiting list. 
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THE MAGIC CHRISTMAS TREE 
By Lucy W. Peabody 


HERE was once a magic Christmas tree 

exactly in the center of the world, and 
when all the candles of all the nations were 
lighted, the children came running to see it. 

The world was small and they could all 
come quite easily except that some little 
girls had bound feet and stumbled, and some 
little married ones were shut up in dark 
houses, and some bore heavy burdens, and 
some were in mines and mills; but crowds 
of happy children were there. Then the 
One who gave the tree asked, “Where are 
the Others?” And they were all still till 
one said, “why they didn’t know! Poor lit- 
tle things!” And another said, “They 
would not care. about a Christmas tree.” 
And one of the boys said, “We need all these 
presents ourselves; there are not enough to 
go around. And one of the girls said, “They 
are horrid children, not a bit clean or nice; 
this is our tree.” 

Then the one who gave the tree said, ”But 
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1 wanted all the children, every blessed lit- 
tle one,” and when they saw how disap- 
pointed he was, they ran fast and every one 
brought some one else who couldn’t come 
alone. The boys went down into mines and 
mills and called the others. The girls found 
little tired ones doing up Christmas pack- 
ages in stores and delivering them at homes, 
and those in China with bound feet, and the 
little ones in dark rooms in India. All came 
running, hand in hand, to the tree. 

Then the magic Christmas tree grew big- 
ger and brighter, and the candles sparkled 
like stars, and there were presents for every 
one. 

And all the children in the world stood 
under its branches and sang, and the shining 
angel on the top of the tree sang, too. But 
the One who gave the tree was happiest of 
all, for Christmas had come. 


oa 


The above story is taken from the Christ- 
mas number of Everyland, which contains 
other Christmas stories and a beautiful song 
(music and words) for children, “Till Christ 
was Born.” Why not put Everyland on your 
list of presents to give this year. Price $1.50 
per year. 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





UR editor, in a very fine way, and in 

clear and impressive language, has given 
us the main facts of the American Council 
of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, meeting 
in Philadelphia, November 16-19, and in 
which the Christian Church was repre- 
sented. 


Dr. Kerr and the writer were chosen by 
the Executive Board to attend the meeting, 
and it so happened that Dr. Coffin, being in 
the East at that time, attended some of the 
sessions. 


After what our editor has so ably said, 
it only remains for me to urge our pastors 
and churches to put themselves in line with 
this great movement, and do what they can 
to stimulate the spirit of international 
friendship that is not only felt in America, 
but in the war-wrecked and blood-smeared 
nations of Europe—Europe, wrecked and 
ruined by the selfishness, the greed, and the 
political methods of the world, is stretching 
out her hands for help. Her wounds must 
be washed and healed, and another carnage 
of blood and death prevented; and the 
World Alliance, composed as it is of men 
and women who have made a careful study 
of the situation, has come to the conclusion 
that there is no healing for the wounds of 
a nation, except the balm of Gilead, and 
that the only way to chain the dogs of war 
and still the storm of nations, is to enthrone 
the Prince of Peace, and for this purpose, 
and this only, does it live and labor. The 
Alliance declares that it is interested solely 
in the matter of cementing friendship be- 
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tween nations, by means of work through 
the churches. It believes that the Kingdom 
of God can be established in the interra- 
cial and international relations of men. It 
seeks to achieve its purpose through Na- 
tional Councils, interchange of speakers and 
preachers, annual world conferences of in- 
ternational committees, bulletins, correspon- 
dence, co-operation with other organizations 
interested in similar objects, visits of com- 
missions between the different countries, ed- 
ucation, propaganda through speeches, con- 
ferences, and sermons. It issues a News Let- 
ter at frequent intervals, which is sent to 
each member of the American Council, thus 
reporting to contributors and friends the 
work done by the Council at home and 
abroad. 


There is no good reason why our pastors 
should not enlist their churches in the furth- 
erance of this good work. Sermons on peace, 
on international friendship, and kindred 
subjects, at frequent intervals or in series, 
evening programs by the young people, en- 
tertainments by the Sunday-school, and oth- 
er methods, might be used to deepen the 
conviction that the churches have much to 
do in preventing war and establishing uni- 
versal and permanent peace. Our plans to 
enforce peace by pacific or military methods 
have failed, and must fail: International 
agreement or military preparedness are but 
temporary contrivances and at the last the 
world faces the sad fact of failure and the 
awfulness of war. All the preparedness 
measures, all the political schemes, all the 
friendly compromises of which the human 
mind can conceive, cannot convert warring 
‘nations into peace-loving brothers, nor can 
they force them at all times even to act 
like brothers. Nations cannot be organized 
into true brotherhoods. Men may cross 
their hearts and swear themselves blue, but 
as long as the war spirit is in the heart, it 
will break out in disregard for national 
treaties and the mobilizing of armies. The 
only way to prevent war is to take the war 
spirit out of the héart, and nothing can do 
that but the presence and power of the 
Christ. 


We may depend upon it that the lamb is 
not safe from the lion as long as the lion 
has an appetite for mutton. Only is the 
lamb safe when the lion shall eat straw like 
an ox. And the world will not be secure 
by simply teaching nations good manners 
and insisting that the killing be done in a 
genteel and kindly manner. - 


Brethren, let us teach that God maketh 
wars to cease from the ends of the earth, 
not by military processes, but by the en- 
thronement of Jesus Christ, the world’s 
Prince of Peace. 

Do 


Cheerful temper, joined with innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge de- 
lightful, and wit good-natured. It will light- 
en sickness, poverty, and affliction, convert 
ignorance into an amiable simplicity, and 
render deformity itself agreeable.—Joseph 
Addison. 
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Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





Share Your Christmas With Suffering Japun 


T the“ annual meeting of the General 

Board of the Christian Church in Octo- 
ber, the following resolution from the For- 
eign Mission Department was endorsed: 
“hat the Foreign Mission Secretary be 
asked to speedily get as accurate an esti- 
mate as possible of the loss from the earth- 
quake to our mission in Japan, and the cost 
of reconstruction; and then make an appeal 
to our whole people to give this full amount, 
and’ to do so by Christmas; and that this 
should in no case diminish their regular 
giving for the maintenance of our regular 
1oreign work.” The Foreign Mission Coun- 
cil was charged with the duty of properly 
appropriating this special fund. 

Accordingly the Secretary has issued a 
leaflet, which may be had in quantities it 
desired, showing what we shall need to put 
our work into the condition necessary if we 
are to continue to do our full work in Tokyo. 


WE NEED $50,000 
TOo— 


Repair Tokyo Mission Home .............. $ 2,000 
Rebuiid the Destroyed Azabu Church... 30,000 
Repair Two Other Damaged Churches 2,000 
Mestart Work on New Mission Home.... 4,000 
Continue Necessary Relief ..................... 6,000 
Deo Our Share in Co-operative Work.... 6,000 
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We make no further appeal. We believe 
cur people have learned enough about the 
terrible results of this earthquake to real- 
ize our situation. Many other denomina- 
tions were much harder hit than we, but the 
loss we have sustained, if not speedily made 
good, will cripple our work indefinitely. 
Other denominations are making a similar 
presentation of their needs. This is an 
emergency and we believe our people will 
meet it as such. Some have already noti- 
fied us that they plan in their Sunday- 
schools to give up the accustomed treat and 
devote the funds thus saved to this cause. 
Others are making it the object of their 
White Gifts Christmas service. We trust 
that many of our people will send generous 
personal gifts so that we can meet this great 
need and turn it into an opportunity for the 
largest service yet rendered as a church in 
Japan. 

The leaflet above referred to contains a 
splendid account by Brother Garman, show- 
ing how the funds you so generously gave 
for immediate relief are being used. Be 
sure to read it. 

Writing of the relief work, Miss Stacy 
says in a recent letter: 


TOTAL 


In each case where we have undertaken 
children’s work it has been in connection 
with our churches, and in places where no 
Red Cross or any other work was being 
done. We started first at Shibuya, where 
about 70,000 refugees were centered in one 
ward. That soon proved unnecessary, as 
they were floating and soon left there. Then 
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we moved the work to Meguro, where we 
open Monday a children’s meeting to care 
for both refugees and permanently located 
children in connection with our church 
there. Then, in co-operation with the gov- 
ernment, another is to be opened in the fac- 
tory district at Oji, far enough from our 
present work so that the group served will 
be entirely different. It seems to me a fine 
thing that we can get so much government 
help in starting, and yet run these as Chris- 
tian institutions with government backing. 


This work of relief must not stop; the de- 
stroyed property must be replaced, and as 
far as possible those of our people suffering 
personal losses must be aided. Our newest 
missionary, Angie Crew, was probably the 
heaviest loser, she having lost several hun- 
dred dollars worth of her most valuable 
possessions, including nearly all of her 
clothes and many priceless gifts from 
friends. We are sure you will want to 
share your own Christmas with those suffer- 
ang brethren in Japan. We shall gladly fur- 
nish upon your order a specially prepared 
effering envelope in quantities with the leaf- 
let already mentioned. Send today and make 
your church and .Sunday-school happy by 
giving them an opportunity to share their 
Christmas in this Christian way. 


MESSAGE has just come to the Foreign 
*” Mission Department stating that Dr. A. 
I). Woodworth of Tokyo is ill with erysi- 
pelas. No details are given, but we are 
very sure that all our people everywhere 
will join in very earnest and prevailing 
prayer that he may speedily recover. As 
our senior missionary he has rounded out 
thirty years of great service on the firing 
line and we must ask the Lord to give him 
many more years of such signal usefulness. 


Share Your Christmas With Suffering Ja- 
pan. 


Kingdom Enlistment 
Week Program 


It Works 


ECHOES FROM WARREN, IND. 


Results 


60 Volunteers trained and 
pledged to 171 hours of vis- 
itation and interviews — 
over 250 calls made. 

45 Decisions in four days. 
39 united with church. 12 
_persons joined E. T. S. 
League. 

39 persons signed pledge 
cards—Relation of Parents 
to Kingdom. 


Campaign put on Nov. 18-25, 
1923 by the Evangelistic Depart- 
ment, Rev. McD. Howsare, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Hermon Eld- 
redge assisted. Rev. H. G. Rowe 
is the pastor. 
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The Universal: Reign of Christ—Christmas Lesson 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 23, 1923 
Isa. 11: 1-10; Psalm 2:8 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Member International Sunday-school 
Christian 


Golden Text—Ask of me, and I will give 
thee the nations for thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.—Psalm 2: 8. 

Whore 0002-02 822 O20 O20 022 HOH OOOOH OO Gee rr HEY 
HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, December 17—The Universal 

Reign of Christ. Isa. 9: 1-7. 

Tuesday, December 18—A Kingdom of 
Righteousness and Peace. 

Isa. 11: 1-10. 

Wednesday, December 19—A Conquer- 


ing Kingdom, Psa, 2: 1-12. 
Thursday, December 20—An Exalted 
Kingdom, Isa, 2: 1-5. 


Friday, December 21—A King’s Dream 
and a'Propaet’s Vision. Dan. 2: 36-45. 


Saturday, December 22—For the Glory 
of God and the Good of Men. 
Luke 2: 8-20. 


Sunday, December 23—The Reign of the 
Righteous King. Psa. 72: 1-8. 
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In Christ there is no East or West, 
In him no South or North; 
But one great fellowship of Love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 
—Ozenham. 
(CHRISTMAS! The one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-third anniversary of 
the song of the angels of “Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men.” And how completely 
out of tune we are still. What jarring 
sounds in all the earth disturb the harmony 
of the song. 

The angels sang the melody that first 
night of nights on Bethlehem’s plains, but the 
sons of men are all at discord and the sweet 
song dies on our lips as we see the sad state 
_ of the world. It is hard to sing “Good will 
te men” when fear and distrust are abroad. 
It is hard to sing “Peace on Earth” when 
men still prepare for war. But we can pray 
where we cannot sing from the heart. And 
this new Christmas Day let us pray “Peace 
on earth, good will to men” stronger than 
we have ever sang it and because of the 
world’s awful need. 


The Reign of Christ, the Prince of Peace 


For there is no peace without the Prince 
of: Peace and our lesson today on the uni- 
versal reign of Christ is a real Christmas 
lesson and a great continuation of our mis- 
sionary quarter’s lessons. 


Men cry, “Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” And the reason for the fruitless- 
ness of the cry is because men are trying by 
outward things to bring peace when peace 
comes from within. We may call our ar- 
maments conferences and sink our battle 
ships, but men will fight, more fiercely. with 
aeroplanes. We may destroy all the ships 
that sail the sea and air and under the sea 
and all the armaments and fortifications of 
land, and if there remains hate in the hearts 
of men they will fight with fists even unto 
death when the occasion comes. 

We may enter a League of Nations or a 
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World Court (and God grant that we may), 
but if we finally depend on international law 
or diplomatic machinery to solve our prob- 
lem we will miserably fail. 

Peace will come with Brotherhood, and 
Brotherhood will only fully come with 
Fatherhood. When the race feels that there 
is no “East or West” and no “North or 
South” but that there is a fellowship in our 
Father and in our Elder Brother “Through- 
out the whole wide earth,” then will peace 
be assured, and never until then. 


Substitutes for Peace 


We have lived through the days when 


men said that education would bring peace, 
but Germany had the greatest educational 
system the world has known and. war was 
its result and the end of Germany is not 
yet. 

We were told that commerce and trade 
would solve the international misunder- 
standings, but the greed for gold back of 
trade fostered the war spirit until there was 
ne peace. 

We were told that armaments and “prep- 
aration” would eliminate war, but the pos- 
session of arms and the training of men to 
fight made men want to try out their new- 
found strength, and we found to our sorrow 
that the lure of “preparedness” was a false 
beacon. 

We were told that diplomacy and trea- 
ties would solve our problem, but a nation 
without honor: held treaties as a “scrap of 
paper” and made a football of diplomacy 
until today the Versailles treaty, which was 
agreed to by all national representatives and 
signed by nearly all the nations, is treated 
as another “scrap of paper” by leading na- 
tions who signed it. 


The World Needs a King 


In all our plea for democracy and making 
the world safe for it, we need a king. . We 
need a King of kings. We need the uni- 
versal reign of Christ, and it is a good 
time at this Christmas season to think and 
pray and plan and promote this peace 
through the Prince of Peace. 

The world needs to learn the angel’s song 
of “Glory to God in the Highest” before it 
is prepared to take up the refrain of “And 
on earth peace, good will to men.” The na- 
tions are beginning at the wrong end of the 
verse to memorize and magnify the song. 
When we can, in deed and in truth, sing 
and live the first line we will be ready to 
sing and live the second. 

Isaiah 11; 1-10—Victorious Peace! 


The Lord God gave us the source of peace 
in this passage from Isaiah two thousand 
five hundred years ago, and the world has 
tried everything else except this “rod of the 
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stem of Jesse” who comes in the Spirit of 
the Lord to bring understanding and joy and 
love and peace until “They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 


Psalm 2:8—Golden Text 


And how and when shall Jesus reign? 
We know not when he shall reign from sea 
to sea and from the rivers unto the ends 
of the earth, but we know he will, and we 
know how we can help and hasten his reign. 
Ask—ask—ask of me and I will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, says God 
in this golden Golden Text. Ask—pray— 
seek it with whole hearts and we will find. 
Practical James says, “If any man lack wis- 
dom let him ask of God who giveth to all 
liberally and upbraideth not—and it shall 
be given unto him.” He also says that we 
fail in receiving because we fail in asking. 

Maybe we have not prayed “Thy King- 
dom come—thy will be done on earth.” 
Maybe we have not done our part with long- 
ing hearts and prayerful lips in bringing 
in that Kingdom. Maybe we have looked 
for it to come in the large—in the great 
league or court or law—and have forgotten 
that “God works in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform” and that he may be 
waiting and listening to hear the prayer of 
his people rather than to hear of more laws 
passed or more leagues established or more 
courts organized. 

It will be a good thing for us to begin to 
work and pray daily (and between the 
days) for the coming of the Kingdom and 
the reign of the King of kings in the hearts 
of men. For there will not come peace in 
any other way. This King will not sit on 
any royal throne except that royal throne 
in human hearts; and when hearts are 
right, then the world will be right and peace 
will come as surely as the day follows the 
night. 

“In Christ now meet both East and West, 
In him meet South and North. 

All Christly souls are one in him 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 

Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, dear 
Lord, on earth as it is in heaven, and be- 
gin this glad Christmas time. Amen. 


Erie, Pennsylvania. 
\ 
o 


The silences speak of God. Not in the 
busy market place, not on our noisy streets, 
not in the worry-begetting office, not in the 
heat of noonday, do we think much of God; 
but in the quiet of evening when the sun has 
set in the cool of the forest guarded by 
God’s sentinels and kissed by the gentle 
light that illumines through the kindly lace 
of leaves, on the lake listening to the heav- 
enly chorus as the stars sing together, any- 
where when man enters into his closet, God 
may be found. Listen: “God rested.” “Be 
still, and know that I am God.” In quiet- 
ness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” “He leadeth me in green pas- 
tures and beside still waters.”—Robert 
Freeman. 
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Advent Lessons From Bethlehem 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 23, 1923 
Matt. 2: 1-12 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 


Christian 


Program Pointers 


For a poster a star at the top and rays of light 
from it streaming down on the-topic which is printed 
at the bottom. If you wish to use cardboard and 
cut-outs, a picture of Christ in the manger and rays 
of light drawn from the manger to the topic would 
be attractive. 

Sing Christmas hymns. 
Christmas solo. 

It takes some work, but I think it would pay at 
Christmas time to decorate the room where you hold 
your meeting, in real Christmas style. Use stars cut 
out of paper for a symbol and write on them any 
special thing you wish certain ones to do, and give 
to them. For others write the topic on the star 
and give one to each of them. 

Seek to make this service just as worshipful as 
possible and neglect nothing that would add to the 
spirit of worship. Spiritual joy should mark the wor- 
ship. This is no time for gloom and sadness and 
darkness; it is the joyous birthday of the King of 
kings, the Prince of Peace, and we should. worship 
with fulness of joy. 

Instead of reading the lesson, ask some one to 
tell it. Or you might arrange a pageant of the 
three kings coming to the manger with Mary seated 
beside it and bringing their gifts. Some one should 
read the story and the performers time their actions 
to the story. 

ing at the close, “Holy Night.’”’ Or it might be 
played softly on the piano or organ during the 
pageant, 


Get some one to sing a 


Thoughts on the Theme 


ERSE 1. Lesson 1. “There came wise 

men.” Wisdom should come and bow at 
the manger cradle of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem. One of the great dangers of today is 
the deification of the intellect. Men are 
worshiping intellect more than they are 
Christ. The time will come when all wis- 
dom will gladly bow before Christ, “In 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom.” 


V. 2. Lesson 2. The Kingship of Jesus. 
“Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews?” Jesus was born to be a king. When 
Pilate asked him if he were a king he said, 
“To this end was I born, and for this pur- 
pose came I into the world.” - Let us at this 
Christmas time make him King of our lives. 
As some one has said, “The great néed of 
cur lives is to take self off the throne of 
cur hearts and put it on the cross, and take 
Christ off the cross and put him on the 
throne of our hearts.” Let’s’do it now. 


Vy. 4. Lesson 8. The Incarnation. “And 
when he had gathered all the chief priests 
and scribes of the people together, he de- 
manded of them where Christ should be 
born.” The world is still looking for the in- 
carnate Christ, and it will not be satisfied 
with the Christ in the manger of Bethlehem 
unless they see him born in your life and 
mine. 


V.-6. Lesson 4. Overcoming Environ- 
ment. “Bethlehem in the land of Judah.” 
Jesus was born in a small town, in a manger 
among the cattle of the stall, reared in an 
obscure town with a rather unsavory repu- 
tation, and of humble though pious parent- 
age. But he was to become the world’s 
Redeemer and King. Humble parentage and 
bad environment need not discourage any of 
us. Many of our great leaders in the 
world’s history were of humble parentage 
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and had to overcome the handicap of a dif- 
ficult environment. 

V. 9. Lesson 5. The Lesson of Guidance. 
“Lo, the star, which they saw in the east, 
went before them.” The young man or 
woman who starts seeking for the true life 
and the best in life must keep their faces 
turned to the sky if they are to be guided 
aright. If we seek guidance from men, nu 
matter how wise and powerful they may be, 
and fail to seek it from the great guide of 
the hearts of men we may never reach the 
goal for which we started. But if we trust 
fully in him and press onward we shall find 
light as it is needed. 

V. 10. Lesson 6. The Lesson of Joy. 
“They rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” 
The joy of the Christmas message in our 
lives is only limited by our spiritual percep- 
tion and capacity. Thousands in this land 
and in other lands are untouched by the joy 
of its message. May we open our hearts to 
receive to the full the measure of joy that 
God intends the Christmas to bring us. 

V.11. Lesson 7. The Lesson of Worship. 
“Fell down and worshiped him.” If these 
men who knew so little about the Christ and 
his work fell down and worshiped him, how 
much more ought we who have the testi- 
mony not of his word alone, but the testi- 
mony of the centuries since that time to his 
love and power and worth. Let us see that 
we render him the worship due him. 

V. 11. Lesson 8. The Lesson of Conse- 
cration. “They presented unto him gifts; 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” Christ 
is willing to take our least offering, but he 
demands our best, and he covets above all 
things the gift of our lives, for “the gift 
without the giver is bare.” 
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By. Way of Illustration 


Christmas, like the fir tree, points upward 
to heaven. It teaches us that the best things 
in life come down from God. It is always 
Christmas when we remember that. The 
gifts that the Wise Men brought to the 
Christ-child were but dross compared to the 
gifts that the Christ-child brought to them. 
Peace and good will are infinitely better 
than gold, and they are ours if we follow 
Jesus.—C. E. World. 


Once Mr. Moody, after preaching on the 
subject, “Christ as a deliverer,” said to a 
Scotchman as he walked away, “I did not 
finish the subject.” “Ah, man,” answered 
the Scotchman, “ye didn’t expect to finish, 
did ye? It will take all eternity to finish 
telling what Christ has done for man.” No 
wonder the angels sang at the beginning of 
the story.—Selected. 


The heathen used to hold as sacred cer- 
tain places where their gods appeared. But 
Christ’s coming has hallowed the whole 
globe, because it shows that the loving Fa- 
ther is everywhere.—Selected. 


No one who has read “Ben Hur” will 
ever forget that matchless opening, the ac- 
count of the journey of the Wise Men to 
Bethlehem. At one time they lose sight of 
the star, but again it flames out before 
them and they cry with one voice, “The 
star! God is with us!” In the spirit of 
that scene we may be ve: sure that God 
will be with us during the coming year if 
we can keep with us the Christmas star 
and what it signifies.—Selected. 


For Debate 


Resolved, That the greatest event in the 
history of the world is the birth of Jesus 
Christ. : ‘ 

Petitions : 

Pray that Christ may be born in the hearts of 
your friends and acquaintances, 

Pray that our hearts may be fitted to receive 
Christ in all his fulness. 

Pray that the true spirit of Christmas may pre- 
vail in the earth. 

Pray for the hastening of his second advent. 

Pray that the world may see Christ incarnated in 
us. 

For Discussion 

Why did Jesus come to earth? 

Why did Jesus take upon himself the form of man 
when he came to earth? 

What does the coming of Christ mean to the earth? 

What should be the spirit of Christmas? 

How may we shed abroad Christmas cheer? 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Elizabeth’s Astonishing Adventure 


A Story 
BY LOIS LARSON ‘ 


QUIET, serious little girl was Eliza- 
A beth, who looked at the world about 

her as though it was a play and she 
was one of the audience. But one morning 
she was suddenly called upon to take a part, 
and a very startling part, too. This is how 
it happened: 

One bright, chilly morning in early spring 
she pushed open the heavy door of the cafe- 
teria where she had been eating her break- 
fasts for the past week since her mother 
had been away. No sooner was she inside 
before she began looking eagerly around. 
Ah! there she was, the lovely young lady, 
at her usual table talking gaily to the same 
white-haired old gentleman. And behind 


her, hanging from a hook on the big pillar, 
was the perfectly adorable gray fur coat 
with its glistening silk lining of old gold 
brocade. And directly over the coat was 
the sign in black letters: “Watch your coat 
and hat.” 

“Well,” thought Elizabeth as she filled 
her tray, “if I had a coat as beautiful as 
that, I’d watch it every single minute. I’d 
never dare to sit with my back to it.” 

Quickly hanging her dark blue coat next 
to the fascinating gray one, she seated her- 
self where she could have a good view of 
both the coat and its captivating owner. 
Dividing her attention between these two, 
she ate her poached egg on toast and drank 
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her cocoa. “Did people ever steal coats?” 
she wondered. The bright, springy young 
daffodil perched in the buttonhole of the 
gray fur made it especially alluring this 
morning. But its owner was even more in- 
teresting to the little girl. Such glossy 
dark brown hair with a tiny white part at 
the side, from which the thick waves curved 
so delightfully about the laughing face! 
The swiftly changing expressions as she 
talked, the pretty way her eyelashes curved 
when she smiled! And her teeth! Oh, 
she was lovely, lovely, lovely! A perfect 
heroine for my story. 

“If I could be like her when I grow up, 
I’d die perfectly happy,” sighed Elizabeth 
as she finished her last bit of toast. Glanc- 
ing at the clock, she arose reluctantly; it 
was time to start for school. As she slipped 
into her coat so near the beautiful fur one 
she longed to reach out and stroke the soft 
fur. But she didn’t dare. Instead she 
started toward the cashier’s desk. Thread- 
ing her way among the tables, she began 
fishing for a quarter in her little brown 
purse; but just as she succeeded in sepa- 
rating the coin from the nickels and pen- 
nies it‘slipped from between her fingers and 
rolled onto the floor. After an embarrassing 
search she succeeded in rescuing it from 
under the feet of one of the customers. With 
flushed cheeks, feeling that everybody was 
looking at her, she hurriedly paid the check 
with the runaway quarter and fled from the 
cafeteria, almost running into the gray fur 
coat. 

But what made her gasp with amazement 
was the fact that it was on the wrong per- 
son. A blonde young woman not nearly so 
tall as her heroine and O altogether differ- 
ent. It couldn’t be the same coat. Skipping 
ahead, she caught up with the woman. It 
must be the coat; there was the springy 
young daffodil. in its buttonhole. What 
could she do? Run back to the restaurant 
or—or— 

The woman—O dear!—was getting on a 
street car. If there were only a policeman 
about! But there wasn’t. Elizabeth in a 
panic of fear hopped on the car as it started 
going. Breathlessly she was thinking: “T’ll 
see where she takes it, anyhow.” 

But where was she? Pushing her way 
through the crowded aisle of the car she 
was beginning to think that the woman had 
simply walked through the car. “Thieves 
do such things,” she told herself. Then she 
saw her—seated on one of the long side 
seats. The man next to her upon catching 
sight of Elizabeth moved along. “Plenty 
of room,” he smiled up at her, “for such a 
very young lady.” 

And, feeling very much confused Eliza- 
beth sat down—right next to the woman 
in the fur coat. Her hand actually rested 
against the soft gray hair, the fur she had 
longed to stroke only a short time before. 
But was it really the same fur? If it were, 
the woman was a thief. O, she couldn’t be! 
She wasn’t dreadful looking at all. Blonde 
hair, freckles on her nose, and spectacles— 


just like anybody. But the daffodil! And 
then the woman unbuttoned the coat. Old 
gold brocade lining, the very same. Surely, 
surely—Gracious, the woman was looking 
down at her in the queerest way! . 
“You seem to like my coat,” she snapped: 
“It—O, it is a—a lovely coat,” stammered 
the little girl. “I was staring at it so be- 
cause—because, you see, I have a friend 
who has one exactly like it.” 
“Do you, now? That’s very interesting.” 
Poor Elizabeth! How she blushed at the 
tone this was said in! “I know there are 
lots and lots of coats just alike,” she cried 
quickly. “Of course I didn’t mean—that is, 
I wouldn’t”— 


The silence that followed this speech was 
terrible. In her embarrassment Elizabeth 
began talking very fast. 


“The friend, my friend, the one that has 
the coat like yours, well, she isn’t really 


ULNA: 
Face Thou the Wind 


FA4cz thou the wind, though safer 
seemed 
In shelter to abide; 
We were not made to sit and dream; 
The safe must first be tried. 


Where God has set his thorns about 
Cry not, “The way is plain;” 

His path within for those without 
Is paved with toil and pain. 


One fragment of his blessed Word, 
Into thy spirit burned, 

Is better than the whole, half heard,. 
And by thine interest turned. 


Woe, woe to him, on safety bent 
Who creeps from age to youth, 

Failing to grasp his life’s intent, 
Because he fears the truth. 


Be true to every inmost thought, 
And, as thy thought, thy speech; 
What thou hast not by suffering bought 

Presume thou not to teach. 


Hold on, hold on—thou hast the rock, - 
The foes are on the sand; 

The first world-tempest’s ruthless shock 
Scatters their shifting strand; 


While each wild gust the mist shall 
clear, 
We now see darkly, through, 
And justified at last appear, 
The true in him that’s true. 


"—Dean A lford. 
Ai AAG 


my friend at all. I just pretend she is, 
*cause I’d like her to be so much. She’s so 
beautiful, and I love to watch her. And 
she’s so sweet to her grandfather. (I play 
it’s her grandfather.) Treats him just like 
he was her age. And once I followed her 
home, just to see where she lived. And 
wasn’t I surprised? From the coat I ex- 
pected to see a big grand house. But it 
wasn’t. No; just the tiniest little brown 
house. Some rich uncle from Australia or 
some place like that must have given her 
the coat. That’s how I tell it te myself, 
anyhow. And—do you know what?—I 
know what she does to earn money to keep 
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the little brown house and her grandfather. 
She’s in the public library. Sits at a long 
desk taking back the books when the chil- 
dren bring them. Stamps ’em and every- 
thing, and helps the children to find more 
when they want them. She’s the happiest, 
prettiest thing. I call her Miss Darling, 
because—that’s what she is.” 

So interested had the little girl become as 
she talked about her beloved Miss Darling 
that she had almost forgotten her worry 
about the coat. But she was immediately 
reminded of it. The coat’s wearer began 
buttoning it. Elizabeth’s heart sank as she 
saw the fluffy collar turned up around the 
blonde hair. What should she do? Follow 
her again? 

In an agony of indecision she saw the 
woman push the bell with a determined air 
and rise from her seat. She was going with- 
out a word. No, she had turned; she was 
doing the strangest thing. She was un- 
fastening the coat and taking it off. She 
was handing it to her. 

“Give this to your friend,” the woman 
said quietly; “it’s just possible it may be 
hers.” Then she was gone. 

“So she was a thief!” Wild-eyed, Eliza- 
beth stared after her in bewilderment. “No, 
she wasn’t; she tried to be, but couldn’t.” 

Then exultantly she clasped the precious 
coat in her arms. How surprised Miss Dar- 
ling would be! O, she could hardly wait! 

Endless indeed the return journey seemed 
to the excited little girl. “Where shall I 
take the coat? she kept thinking. “To 
the restaurant or to the little brown house 
or to the library?” 

By the time she had reached her corner 
she had decided on the library. And the 
moment she entered the big room lined with 
books she knew she had decided rightly. 
Miss Darling was certainly at her desk, her 
glossy dark head bent forward listening to 
a tiny girl who was earnestly asking a 
question. 

“Please,” piped the shrill little voice, 
“Have you got Little Red Riding Hood?” 

“We certainly have,” smiled Miss Dar- 
ling. “Come, I’ll show you where it is.” 

Elizabeth, with a funny little smile on 
her face, moved close to the high desk, 
keeping the coat well concealed from view. 
She waited until Miss Darling had returned 
to her place on the other side of the desk. 
Then she spoke. “Please,” she began, “have 
you got—a gray fur coat?” 

How startled Miss Darling did look then! 

“With a yellow daffodil in its button- 
hole?” added Elizabeth, lifting the coat and 
laying it on the desk. 

Never will Elizabeth forget that entranc- 
ing moment—the sparkle of joy in Miss 
Darling’s eye, her delighted exclamation, 
and later the amazed Os and ahs and 
how-did-you-dares thrown out at her as 
she told her thrilling tale. But, best of all, 
before she left the library that morning 
Miss Darling had become her really and 
truly friend, no make-believe about it any 
more.—The Continent. 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


The Monday Club Sermons, 1924. The Pil- 
grim Press. $2.00. 


Teachers of the regular International 
Sunday-school Lessons for young people and 
adult classes will find the Monday Club Ser- 
mons this year usually fine and helpful. For 
forty-eight years now this series of sermons 
upon the Sunday-school lessons has been 
printed, and has been steadily increasing in 
popularity among Sunday-school teachers 
and Bible students. This year there are 
thirty-three different authors, including 
such well known preachers as Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, Dr. Francis E. Clark, Dean 
Brown, and others of national reputation. 
It is an unusually high-class production and 
merits a place in every preacher’s as well as 
Sunday-school teacher’s library. No teacher 
should assume the responsibility of teach- 
ing a class without being willing to spend 
the money and time to master such helps as 
this. 


The Deeper Meaning o 
John M. Versteeg. 
$1.25. 


This is one of the finest works which we 
have ever seen on the question of steward- 
ship, reaching as it does into the deeper 
spiritual implications of the whole question. 
We would particularly commend its chap- 
ter on tithing. The author clearly appre- 
ciates the tremendous value of the custom 
of tithing when it is practiced in the right 
spirit; but on the other hand, he recognizes 
the fact that there is a grave danger of a 
legalistic conception which may make the 
tithing an actual obstacle to the individual’s 
spiritual life and growth. He well says: 

The tithe as a working basis for the support of 
Christian work has wrought enormous good. But 
tithing, by itself, is not stewardship. It may be the 
expression, but also the repression, of our sense of 
stewardship. It may be a sop to conscience or it 


may be a work of love. What it is depends totaily 
upen what our stewardship means. 


To this deeper significance of stewardship 
the book is devoted with clarifying power. 


Fifty Short Sermons by T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage. By May Talmage. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.50. 


How fickle public applause is! Only a 
few years ago the sermons of Dr. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, syndicated throughout the press, 
were the most widely read of any in the 
world. But now one rarely ever hears his 
name or sees a quotation from his sermons. 
Yet that Dr. Talmage was a unique and 
forceful orator with a remarkable power of 
appeal, both spoken and written, was proven 
by the great audience which he held week 
by week through the newspapers as well as 
in his own great tabernacle. Surely no stu- 
dent of preaching, and certainly no preach- 
er, ought to be ignorant of him and his 
type of sermons. These sermons compiled 
by his daughter are far briefer than were 
his usual weekly orations; but they present 
something of the power and versatility of 
the man. 


Stewardship. By 
he Abingdon Press. 


The Gospel in Numbers. By Eleanor Herr 
Boyd. The Book Stall. Fifty Cents. 


An attempt to find great and fundamental 
teachings in the Book of Numbers. 


The Seven Stars. By L. H. Bailey. 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


These complex times present many dis- 
turbing and confusing questions, especially 
to the mind of youth. In these clear and 


The 


splendidly written essays, the author under- 
takes to lead through this confusion to a 
proper balancing and appreciation of the 
conflicting values in life. This book will 
hold a special appeal for those who can ap- 
preciate prose poetry. 


Lincoln and Others. By Thomas Curtis 
Clark. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


To us there is no poetry appearing in our 
magazines and periodicals today that has 
a deeper and finer insight into the heart of 
God and the heart of man and their need for 
each other than does that of Thomas Curtis 
Clark, one of the editors of The Christian 
Century. His poems which appear week by 
week in that and other periodicals are a con- 
stant delight and inspiration. And we are 
happy to see them being gathered together 
in such attractive form as this nicely printed 
volume from Doran. It will make a splen- 
did gift book to anyone who can appreciate 
fine thought and good poetry. : 
Talks to High School Boys. By John M. 

Holmes. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

This work will surely receive a most 
hearty welcome by many pastors and work- 
ers with boys. It is a collection of thirty- 


three object lessons for youth of high school 
age, lessons that have proven their merit 
by being actually tried out on greups of 
There are many books of this kind 


boys. 





A Book Worth While 
By Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert 


IVING LEADERS,” by Lucius H. 
Bugbee, presents six of the world’s 
present leaders—Gandi, Clemenceau, 
Lenin, Coue, Lloyd George, Einstein 
—discussed in the light of our en- 
lightened Christian standards. These 
characters, the author states, were not 
selected at random, but because they 
represent current leadership in the 
world’s thought and action. Only one 
of these leaders is definitely associated 
with organized Christianity! Even he 
“does not represent modern Christian 
statesmanship! There is no narrow- 
ness in the author’s discussion. In 
fact, Christian broadmindedness is 
one of the charms of this little volume. 
It may be purchased of The Christian 
Publishing Association, Dayton, for 
fifty cents. ° 
———————————————————————————————— 
for children, but it is rare to find one that is 
really suggestive on a plane high enough to 
appeal to a real boy of high school age. Here 
it is; and we commend it, both for its own 
sake and in the hope of encouraging pastors 
and teachers to undertake this line of ap- 
peal in their work with young folks. 


Illustrative Object Lessons. By Charlotte 
E. Gray. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25. 


Another fine book on object lessons and 
object lesson material—but for younger 
children. There are forty-seven of these 
lessons, including seven talks on the Lord’s 
Prayer. They are for appeal to the eye, 
either through objects or the blackboard, or 
both, as well as to the ear. With such an 
increasing fund of rich material year by 
year, there is no excuse for any teacher or 
worker with children to neglect this most 
forceful method of presenting truth. And 
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it is a method that is little less attractive 
and impressive to the grown-ups than to the 
children. 


The Fun Book. By Edna Geister. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.25. 


Already we have highly recommended 
“Ice Breakers,” “It Is to Laugh,” and other 
books by Miss Geister. Here is another of © 
the same kind, which will be found equally 
helpful for social entertainment. It is unique 
in that there is a chapter of games and 
“stunts” adapted to each month of the year. 


Fun, Folk, and Fairy Tales. 
by Edmund Vance Cooke. 
Revell Company. - $1.25. 


Still another book of similar nature is 
this collection of eighteen stories as told 
by some of the best story-tellers of the Na- 
tional Association of Junior Chautauquas. 
These stories are of many types and for 
different ages, and compose a handbook 
that will prove exceptionally helpful to 
teachers, parents, and other workers with 
children who continually have to answer the 
oft-reiterated demand, “Tell me a story.” 
Here they are ready made—of many kinds 
and all thoroughly interesting. 


Introduction 
Fleming H. 


On Evangelism 


The Effective Evangelist. By Lionel B. 
Fletcher of Cardiff. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 


One of the very hopeful situations in the 
Church today is the wide-extended effort to 
redeem evangelism and put it on a sane and 
practical basis and at the same time to 
deepen the passion for extending the King- 
dom of God among men. A book which will 
do much to help make evangelism more sane 
and at the same time increase the evangelis- 
tic spirit is this by one of the most famous 
Australian evangelists. The very fact that 
a man like Principal Alfréd E. Garvie has 
written a foreword for it is proof sufficient 
that it is not one of the cheap and sensa- 
tional type of evangelistic books. Instead 
it is a reasonable and high class discussion 
of this most important field of pastoral and 
special activity. We are particularly pleased 
with the emphasis which Mr. Fletcher lays 
upon the fact that no preacher should ever 
consider himself too cultured or too schol- 
arly to do evangelistic work of one kind or 
another—and in fact his insistence that edu- 
cation and culture ought to be an increased 
power and incentive for evangelistic work. 
The book deals with many practical phases 
and questions of evangelism, both profes- 


sional and pastoral, and we strongl 

its. study. ent 

Personal Evangelism. By Ernest U. 
Sellers. George H. Doran Company. 


$1.50. 


I Another book on evangelism, but of en- 
tirely different type and quite different 
caliber, is this one by an American evangel- 
ist who has been quite successful in his 
work. He deals more with the specific task 
of winning converts and treats at length on 
how to deal with different types of per- 
sonality. There is much in the book that 
will be helpfully suggestive to many in 
spite of its theology. It is intended. for 
class study as well as simply for reading, 
each chapter being followed by a number 
of questions. 


Work, Play and the Gospel. 
Spencer. George H. 
$1.50. 


_ And still another new book on evangelism 

just from the press is this one by Malcolm 

Spencer which is written especially for 
(Continued first column page eighteen) 


By Malcolm 
Doran Company. 
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The Children 


Promising Polly 
S Polly Patterson went hurrying up the 
pebbly walk that led to her cozy home 
she said, “Of course, I’ll do that for you.” 
At the front doorstep she saw her small 
brother, who was puzzling his little brain 
over a problem in first arithmetic. 

“Can’t you help me over this problem?” 
he asked, earnestly, when his sister stopped. 

“T can’t do it right now,” Polly answered, 
“but I'll help you after dinner is over,” and 
Polly was gone. 

No sooner had she entered the siting room 
than she faced Billy, an older brother. 

“I say, Polly,” he began, boyishly, 
“couldn’t you show me how to press my 
trousers ?” . 

“Of course I can,” Polly answered, “but 
I'd rather do it than to bother about show- 
ing you; I’ll press them for you tomorrow, 
so you'll have them for the community 
social.” 

After dinner was over Polly slipped out 
the side door for a little visit with her best 
friend and next-door neighbor, and when 
she came back her small brother had gone 
to bed and was fast asleep. 

Next morning she didn’t get up in time 
for breakfast; both boys were gone when 
she went down. 

On the street Polly met Lulu Lander. “Oh, 
Polly!’ she exclaimed, “I’m so glad to see 
you—you know I was scared stiff you’d for- 
get this is our day-to arrange the class pro- 
gram for our next entertainment at the 
church.” 

“So it is,” Polly answered; “but I can’t 
do it today. We'll do that tomorrow; I'll 
call you all when I have time; it’s several 
days off yet, and we'll have plenty of time.” 

But in spite of her shortcoming, Polly was 
a popular girl, and when she reached home 
she Gound an invitation waiting for her to 
visit one of her girl friends who lived in a 
near-by town. 

For ten days she had a~most delightful 
time, and when she returned home her mind 
was filled with all sorts of plans for inter- 
esting stunts. 

But scarcely had she gotten in when she 
met her younger brother. 

“Well, Buddy,” she laughed, “how did the 
‘exam’ go?” 

“I failed to pass, sis,” he answered, “and 
you know I failed on that example you 
promised to help me with.” 

Polly didn’t wait for any more, but went 
hurrying away. In the dining room she met 
Billy. 

“Hello, brother!” she greeted, sweetly. 
“How did the community social come off?” 

“I—I don’t know,” Billy answered. “You 
see, I got in late from work and went to 
dress and found you had forgotten to press 
my trousers, so I had to stay at home; 
though, they said they had a great time.” 

Just then the telephone rang, and Polly 
ran to answer it. It was Lulu Landers 


speaking, and immediately Polly inquired 
how the church entertainment went off. 
“Oh, Polly! It was wonderful—all ex- 


cept our class. You know, you promised to . 


call me when you had time, and we de- 
pended on you to help us plan something, 
and waited too late to do anything worth 
while; so we didn’t report at all—but are 
planning to give a concert of our own.” 
“T’ll help,” Polly answered, promptly. 
“Listen to Promising Polly,” her little 
brother exclaimed to Billy. “She'll prom- 
ise anything, and never mean a word of it.” 
Polly didn’t say anything, but she hung 
up the receiver and went hurrying upstairs 
to think, and, in thinking, she remembered 
all the unhappiness she had caused by her 
quick promises, and before she went to 
sleep that night she solemnly resolved that 
henceforth her reputation would be changed 
from “Promising Polly” to “Dependable 
Polly.”—Alice M. Barr, in Junior Joys. 


Betty’s Kite 


[ADDIE's favorite playfellow was his 

little dog, Barker, for no children lived 
near. He loved Barker with all his heart, 
and they had lots of fun, but sometimes he 
did wish that there was a little boy or a 
little girl for him to play with. 

Today his wish was granted, for Betty 
had come to visit her grandmother next 
door. She was out in the yard playing with 
her dolls, and Laddie, near by, was playing 
with Barker, and wishing that Betty would 
say something to him; for Laddié was very 
shy about speaking first to a strange little 
girl. 

Barker was not so shy. When he caught 
sight of Betty, he shot across the yard to 
say “Good Morning.” Barker was well 
named, for he had a big voice for a little 
dog, and was fond of using it. He dashed 
suddenly up behind Betty, upsetting a doll 
that sat propped against a tree, and barked 
so loud that Betty jumped up with a fright- 
ened look and seized her dolls, then cried: 
“Go way, you bad dog! I don’t want you!” 

She picked up a stick as if to strike, then 
ran to the house as fast as she could. 


“She called you a bad dog,” exclaimed 
Laddie, as Barker ran back to him. “And 
she looked cross at me. I suppose she thinks 
I’m a bad boy. I don’t think she is very 
nice.” 


All that day Betty played in her yard and 
Laddie played in his, and neither seemed 
very happy. “I don’t like Betty,” Laddie 
said to himself. “She was cross to Barker, 
and, anyway, she can’t play as boys play. 
She plays with dolls.” 

But the next morning Betty showed that 
she could play as boys played. She was 
out on the lawn, in the fresh breeze, where 
other children were playing, running mer- 
rily about with a kite. Laddie’s fingers 
fairly tingled to get hold of the string. And, 


oh, how he longed to warn her to keep away 
from the big tree! But a little hurt feeling 
kept him quiet. And then trouble came. 
The kite string caught on a high limb, and 
all. Betty’s tugging only tightened it. At 
last, she went slowly back to the house. 

Laddie held back a moment, then ran to 
the tree, scrambled up and out on a long 
limb.. Then he reached up and unfastened 
the cord. “Come on! I’ve got it!” he 
shouted as Betty again came out. And 
Barker, even more forgiving than Laddie, 
barked joyously. 

A little later both happy children were 
holding the cord of a kite and racing mer- 
rily along with Barker at their heels. 

“It’s queer,” said Laddie that night, after 
the merriest sort of day, “how just doing 
something kind for people makes you like 
them, but it always does.”—Selected. 


Vana’s Flute 

VANA was sitting on top of the square 

gatepost of the compound, piping away 
on a reed flute. The round cap on his head, 
and his white tunic were clean, for he was 
the son of the missionary’s cook and went 
to school every day. School. was over, and 
Vana had been making his flute with a 
knife borrowed from the teacher. 


Inside the compound, under a great ban- 
yan tree, were four little missionary chil- 
dren making tunnels through a pile of sand. 
The dark-faced nurse, with a long white 
shawl over her head and shoulders, was 
pushing a baby carriage up and down in 
the shade. 

The missionary himself was in the study, 
working hard on his report to the board. 
The children had been told not to interrupt 
on any account. Suddenly there was 2 
dash up the veranda steps, and Bobbie 
burst through the screens. 


“Father, quick!” he shouted. “There are 
two great snakes in the grass by the gate. 
Ayah and the babies ran down the road. 
Vana is watching the snakes. Do hurry.” 


The missionary forgot his reports, 
jumped to the cupboard for his gun, and 
ran. He dreaded to be too late, for there 
would be no peace of mind for any one in 
the compound until the snakes were dead. 
He ran until he reached the gate. There 
was Vana, perched on the gatepost still, 
piping away on his flute. In the road at 
his feet were two great pythons. Their 
heads were raised in the air, and their 
bodies were swaying back and forth—they 
were dancing to Vana’s music. They did 
not see the missionary nor hear him; they 
went on swaying—faster, then slower, as 
Vana played. The missionary took care- 
ful aim, fired twice, and -both the snakes 


were dead. 
. * s 


Vana took home to his mother that night 
enough silver rupees to buy a real flute in 
the ‘bazaar. He plays it when the boys 
sing at school and they call him “Vana the 
Snake Charmer.”—Louise Atherton Dickey, 
in Everyland. 
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workers with young people. It is issued by 
the Student Christian Movement and will 
fully maintain the high standard of the 
books which this Movement is putting out 
to meet the need of that ever-increasing 
class of young people who read and think 
and who can not be reached by the type of 
evangelism represented in Mr. Sellers’ book 
spoken‘of above. We heartily commend its 
viewpoint to the most careful: consideration 
of those who have to do with young folks. 
One may not agree with all of its emphasis; 
but every one who really understands the 
youth of today will find in its general ap- 
proach a much more hopeful possibility of 
winning our young people than is possible 
by traditional harangues and methods. It 
is a book for thoughtful and careful read- 
ing. 


What Men Need Most. By Daniel A. Pol- 
ing. George H. Doran Company. $1.60. 


As if to furnish sermonic suggestive ma- 
terial for just the type of evangelism and 
Christian appeal which Mr. Spencer advo- 
cates in his book mentioned above, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, the greatly beloved Chris- 
tian Endeavor leader, has just issued this 
volume of thirty-one short sermons cover- 
ing a great variety of themes. Dr. Poling 
knows young people, having spent his life 
largely as a leader among them; and he 
knows the type of appeals it takes to reach 
this present generation. In this collection 
of sermons will be found real help for the 
pastor or worker who is seeking evangelistic 
or other Christian appeal for the youth of 
their communities. 


A Quest for Souls.- By George W. Truett. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


Dr. Truett is widely known as one of the 
greatest pulpit orators of the Southern 
Baptist Church; and while his sermons on 
the printed page lose much of his magnetic 
personality, yet one can easily see why this 
collection of twenty-four evangelistic ap- 
peals are already in its seventh edition. Dr. 
Truett’s sermons always have a wealth of 
illustration, a warmth of passion, and an 
understanding of what moves the human 
heart, which gives his books a strong ap- 
peal to the lay Christian as well as to his 
fellow-ministers. They always are replete 
with illustrative material. 


How to Be Saved and How to Be Lost. By 
R. A. Torrey. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


This is a collection of evangelistic ser- 
mons that needs no further description for 
any one‘familiar with the works of this 
noted evangelist—whose books are the acme 
of helpfulness to some and theologically im- 
possible to others. 


Books for Children 


Famous Hymns: With Stories and Pictures. 
By Elizabeth Hubbard Bonsall. By the 
American Sunday School Union. 


This beautiful work of art, size 8x12, will 
be happily welcomed by many a parent and 
Sunday-school teacher. In it are given both 
the words and music of about an hundred 
of the great hymns, some of them ancient, 
some of them—such as “America, the 
Beautiful”—quite modern. On the opposite 
page from each hymn is the reproduction 
of some great painting which adequately 
illustrates its spirit. It is really most sur- 
prising how beautifully the works of such 
great masters as Raphael, » Millet, 
and many others, lend themselves to these 
great hymns of the Church—and yet it is 
not surprising after all when one stops to 
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consider that the great masters in both art 
and music have ever dealt with the same 
great Christian themes of love and redemp- 
tion. Not in a long while has theré come 
into our hands an k with a more com- 
pelling appeal. It is published by the 
American Sunday School Union, and we 
are thinking of the wonderful uplift which 
will come through it to countless homes to 
which the Union is so faithfully minister- 
ing. Surely there is great need that our 
homes be taught to love and revere the 
great hymns, and surely this is a book 
which will help to do so. It ought to find 
a place in many homes, and parents as well 
as Sunday-school workers will most heartily 
welcome it. 


The Children’s Gateway to Bible-Story- 
Land. By Laura Merrihew Adams. The 
Union Press. 


There is no other class of stories that 
hold such winsome and perpetual charm for 
children as the simple recital of well-se- 
lected Bible events. Many a mother has 
found her children going back again and 
again to some “story of the Bible” after 
books of fairy tales and other children’s 
stories have grown wearisome and becn 
discarded. And we are sure that this new 
volume, containing fifty stories from the 
Old and New Testament, will find a large 
and continuous sale. It is meant for the 
children themselves to read, and the stories 
are told with this in view. It is nicely 
printed and abundantly illustrated. 


Boys and Girls of Bookland. By Nora 
Archibald Smit Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. $2.50. 


Those who are looking for a high-class 
gift book for children that is both instruct- 
ive and intensely interesting will find it in 
this most excellent production from the 
Cosmopolitan Press. In it Nora Archibald 
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Smith tells the story of eleven classics, such 
as “Little Women,” “Tiny Tim,” “Little 
Nell,” etc., and each is illustrated by one 
of Jessie Willcox Smith’s very best draw- 
ings in color. It is a literary and artistic 
gem that ought to be in great demand. It 
will help to elevate children’s gift books 
from the cheap and trashy to a plane of 
commendable value both in subject material 
and illustration, and will surely make for 
itself a permanent place among the very 
best of children’s gift books. 


Stories of the American Revolution. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. D. Appleton and 
Company. $2.00. 


This book ought to be in every home 
where there are young boys and girls. 
There are two reasons. One is that it may 
be used as a means to toll youth away from 
the very common, and exceedingly harmful, 
habit of reading nothing but fiction—and 
most of that cheap, evanescent stories. Here 
is a volume which children will find as in- 
teresting as fiction; and through its stories 
they will at the same time be becoming 
familiar with some of the historic inci- 
dents and personages of our nation. And 
the second reason why we would like to put 
the book in every home is to familiarize the 
youth of our land with something of the 
spirit of daring, the cost of sacrifice and 
suffering, and the loyalty to noble ideals, 
out of which our great American nation 
was born. As the author well says, those 
born here in America need to know these 
things just as much as do the immigrants 
coming to our shores. “All alike need 
Americanization.” And here is a book that 
will help to this end, and just at a time 
when great emphasis is being placed on 
Americanization and American ideals. It 


should find a place in school and public 


libraries and will surely become a much- 
cherished volume in many a home. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


Kittery Point, Me., December 5—A union 
Thanksgiving service was held at the Con- 
gregation Church Thanksgiving morning 
which was very interesting and well at- 
tended. Miss Hope Stoddard, now of Ep- 
ping, was the guest of her grandparents, 
Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. Cook for the holi- 
days. The woman’s home and foreign mis- 
sion society held a Cradle Roll session at 
the parsonage Saturday afternoon. A fine 
program was prepared by Mrs. Cook and 
the attendance was all that could be de- 
sired. The “Rollers” were all out in their 
best bibs and tuckers and a_ thoroughly 
good time was enjoyed by all. At the 
close of the meeting Mr. Cook very kindly 
took those living at a distance home in his 
auto. We are all busy getting ready for 
the one event of the year—Christmas Tree 
and a visit from Santa—AMEE. 


Newton, N. H., December 4—Since the 
beginning of the pastorate of the present 
pastor, Rev. Edwin L. Noble, the congrega- 
tions have increased threefold. The per- 
centage of men in attendance is unusual. 
At some regular services the men have 
been in the majority. The church was not 
closed during the summer and attendance 
is larger than it has been in twenty years. 
Prayer meeting attendance is one-third the 
church ey The prayer meeting is 
divided; the first forty minutes are used by 
the people, the last twenty minutes by the 


pastor in a series of talks upon the “Origin, 
History, Development, and the. Place in 
Modern Life of the Bible.” The boy’s club 
is flourishing. This church is fortunate not 
only in having an unusually fine equipment 
of buildings for a country parish, but also 
plenty of land. The tennis court is well 
patronized by the young men. A big out- 
of-doors stone fireplace has been built and 
among the out-of-door events for the boys 
this winter are several potato roasts. Plans 
are under way for a men’s club which is to 
be launched in January. Several new mem- 
bers have been added to the church, all on 
confession of faith. The outlook is fine.— 
PERCY WARREN CASWELL; Field Secretary. 


MAINE CONFEKENCE 


Clinton, December 4—The church edifice, 
known locally as the “Town House Hill 
Chapel,” is situated some two miles west of 
the village of Clinton on a slight eminence. 
It was erected about April, 1897, but the en- 
tire membership has passed away with the 
exception of four elderly people. Brother 
M. H. Turner, pastor for the past two years 
and more at Blaine, and the writer began a 
campaign of meetings here November 16. 
We were most pose. entertained in the 
home of Sister Mary E. Holt, the one surviv- 
ing resident member. We spent the days 
largely in visiting the homes of the people, 
talking and praying with them and urging 
the claims of the Savior upon them. The 
writer was compelled to return to his own 
church the 19th, but Brother Turner re- 
mained and continued the work through 
Sunday, December 2, with an intermission 


‘ 
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for the Thanksgiving recess. The attend- 
ance and interest increased continually from 
the first night, when only fourteen were 
present, to the last, when the house was 
filled to its capacity. Seven professed con- 
version and several others asked for 
prayers. Before he left, Brother Turner or- 
ganized a Sunday-school to meet at two 
o’clock each Sunday afternoon, with Mrs. 
Milan A. Jones as superintendent. Miss Holt 
turned over to the newly-elected treasurer 
a small balance left in the treasury of a for- 
mer school to give the new one a good run- 
ning start. The community has not the pop- 
ulation now that it had when the church was 
organized, and the church could not be self- 
supporting, in all human probability; but 
the people are hungry for the gospel and 
the place might be made an out-appointment 
for some other church. Brother Turner is 
a man of God, peculiarly adapted through 
long experience for this sort of work; and 
he presents the message boldly, yet most 
tactfully and in a way not to offend. 


Bangor—The foundation of the church 
auditorium has been rebuilt and improved 
at a cost of over five hundred dollars. The 
larger part of the expense has already been 
met. The Ladies’ Aid society had no small 
part in this matter, holding a fair and sale 
that netted them a snug sum, which was 
turned over forthwith to the repair fund. 
The Ready Workers’ class also gave an en- 
tertainment, the proceeds from which 
helped. But probably the best feature of 
the work is that almost every resident mem- 
ber of the church gave voluntarily for this 
needy cause. Wednesday, November 7, the 
ladies of the G. A. R. of the city attended 
our mid-week meeting and presented the 
church with a. beautiful silk United States 


flag in a most impressive service. More re- 
cently Mrs. George Doble has given the 
church a fine piano for use in the vestry. 


These gifts are much appreciated. The mid- 
week meeting has been turned into a mis- 
sion study class in which we are discussing 
the “Miracles of Modern Missions,” a theme 
that is proving romantically fascinating. 
D. P. HuRiLBurRT, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 


Urbana—Our “Church Night and Mission 
School” is succeeding beyond anything we 
could have hoped. Last Wednesday night 
the rain poured, but every chair was 
taken at the supper table and I had over 
seventy-five in my adult class studying 
“The Debt Eternal.” 
classes—a group of young people taught by 
Mrs. J. J. Douglass, a class of Juniors 
taught by Mrs. C. W. Johnson, and a class 
of primary children taught by Mrs. John 
Miller. Last night we had to provide more 
tables for the supper. Over one hundred 
sat down to the evening meal and enjoyed 
the most delightful fellowship in the break- 
ing of bread together. This was followed by 
a period of prayer and devotion and then 
the class sessions. Beginning with the first 


of January we will study “Evangelism of. 


Youth” in preparation for our evangelistic 
campaign from March 24 to Easter. The 
church night idea will be continued until 
the opening of the evangelistic campaign. 
The Christian Endeavor society, under the 
ee of Prof. E. M. Little, is taking 
on new life. The Sunday-school room is 
being refurnished with carpet, chairs, and 
velour curtains. This gives the young 
people a homelike room in which to meet 
for socials, etc., as well as a suitable room 
for the regular prayer meetings. We are 
having good audiences, having to carry 
chairs in the aisles for almost every service. 
The union Thanksgiving service was held 
in our church this year. We have a big 
program for the fall and winter months, 


There are three other: 


but it looks now as though we would come 
out in the spring with a great victory.— 
E. A. WATKINS, Pastor. 


INDIANA 


Cynthiana, December 3—Had a fine serv- 
ice yesterday, with four additions. It was 
our y communion day, and every- 
body seemed to be happy. Observed Golden 
Rule Sunday with an offering of eleven 
dollars more for the Near East Relief. Had 
a union thanksgiving service, and last night 
each church took an additional offering to 
supplement the offering taken at that 
time.—E. E. BENNETT, Pastor. 


Veedersburg, December 4—I find my new 
field of service very pleasant. The work 
here at Sterling is growing nicely. We 
just closed a two weeks’ meeting with ten 
additions, six by conversion. The church 
was greatly revived. The neighboring 
pastors assisted the first four nights, then 
the writer took charge. My work at Yedds 
is in fair standing and the work at Freedom 
shows splendid progress. Expect to hold 





DP you ever stop to consider what 

the Church has to offer in its build- 
ing for the free time of the people? 
At its best it offers some of the most 
inspiring hours a man can have: I 


am speaking of those vital services of 
worship in which great congregations, 
inspired preaching, music, art, and 
the silent presence of God unite to lift 
a man out of himself. At its worst, 
the Church offers at least something 
to feed the soul. It offers religious 
education for everybody, but especial- 
ly for children and young people; on 
week days, now, as well as on Sun- 
days. It is also offering clubs, friend- 
ship, dramatics, movies, athletics, and 
opportunities for community service 
for men and women of every age and 
class. In industrial neighborhoods it 
is establishing clinics, night schools, 
mothers’ clubs, social-case work, and 
relief. A playground and recreation 
expert remarked to me the other day 
that the Church has the largest oppor- 
tunity in America to meet the need of 
the people for a wholesome and happy 
use of their leisure hours. The 
Church is now established in every 
neighborhood of the country, and a 
minimum of reconstruction is neces- 
sary to make over even a one-room 
country church into a neighborhood 
center. 


When a church once shows a dispo- 
sition to be used for all it is worth, it 
will have little difficulty discovering 
what to do. Its work will be cut out 
for it: for the communities want that 
sort of church. It won’t have to bid 
for attendance. Very soon it will be- 
come impossible to keep the people 
out.—Worth M. Tippy. 


OY 


a few days’ meeting with them next week. 
It will be of interest to the readers of The 
Herald in the Western Indiana Conference 
to know that the writer is rebuilding and 
reorganizing the old Pleasant View Church, 
commonly known as the old Radcliff Church, 
having met with them twice and almost 
completed the work of repair on the build- 
ee ee ee 
near future. We are to preach for them 
on Saturday night and Sunday afternoon. 
This is in addition to full-time work with 
three other churches. Let us raise our eyes 
and look upon the fields already white unto 
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harvest. For the harvest is great but the 
laborers are few. May the Lord bless the 
old Herald and the entire progress of 
the Christian Church. We ask an interest 
in all your prayers.—W. E. Brock, Pastor. 


Lafayette, December 6—Our disappoint- 
ment over the fact that our children could 
not be with us Thanksgiving Day was joy- 
fully overcome by a surprise party visit of 
some of our church people with machines 
loaded with a great donation of which any 
preacher might be proud. This is the way 
that Garfield, a little church of the Western 
Indiana Conference does things. Our work 
there is growing. The Sunday-school is 
booming; our Endeavor society is excelled 
by none and equalled by few; and at our 
regular services, the first and third Sun- 
days, we have large and very attentive con- 
gregations with no jazz or picture shows. 
We are fast becoming a city on a hill and 
not a hill on a city as is so frequently the 
case in this age of compromise and lack 
of faith. Our work at Mt. Olive, in the 
Western Indiana Conference, is a fine pros- 
pect with a people that are one hundred 
percent Christian, though a little slow. But 
by the grace of our God we will overcome 
tardiness, and then watch us grow. This 
church is the home of Rev. A. J. Akers, 
deceased, who was one of our stalwart ex- 
ponents of the gospel in his day. We are 
free to wherever called the fourth Sun- 
day, and would like very much to help any 
church that needs service and pastoral care. 
We send greeting to all the brotherhood. 
A Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
to all.—DeK. Jupy. 


Merom, December 8—We have just 
finished our special meetings at the Oak 
Grove and Porterville churches. We 
at Porterville October 28, held a two weeks’ 
meeting with much conviction. Seven came 
into the church, four by confession and 
three by transfer. There was a good at- 
tendance. They are planning to remodel 
their house in the spring use they 
haven’t room for the Sunday-school. There 
is a great deal of talent at this church and 
we were able to have special singing which 
proved successful. We began our meeting 
at Oak Grove November 18 and closed De- 
cember 2, the results being ten members by 
confession. The meeting was well adver- 
tised and we had a full house the first night. 
Rev. Mr. Hoel, of Tuscola, came to assist 
on the nineteenth and people from a great 
distance came to hear him, this being near 
the place of his birth, and they received 
his messages gladly. These people also 
have great talent in singing and the choir 
rendered good service with many special 
selections. We put on the every-member 
canvass at this place. It was very inspir- 
ing when we met at the church to make 
the canvass, sending them out two by two. 
The writer stayed at the church and they 
all returned with good reports. When the 
last couple came in it was found we had 
gone over the top, for which we were glad. 
The women have organized a missionary 
society and are taking much interest. The 
future looks bright at these two churches. 
We ask the prayers of all Herald readers.— 
JOHN H. HARPER. 


Wakarusa, December 4—A short time ago 
we spent three weeks in Michigan, near 
Branch, at the church known as the Carr 
Church, in the agp pe amg —— is a 
picturesque spot ground, » Sur- 
rounded by hills and lakes and trees. This 
land is fertile, and noted for its richness of 
soil. Fine fruit is grown here. An in- 

i class of people reside here, many 
formerly from Indiana. It seems to me 
that these people have been so interested in 


land-getting they have almost forgotten 
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the greatest asset to their community—that 
of the church. These people have been 
without preaching of our denomination for 
a long time. Rev. W. C. Hickok went there 
about one year and a half ago, and he cer- 
tainly has given of his strength and ability 
to make the work a success. Everybody 
seems to have a kind word for him. Brother 
Hickok said he was going to make a house- 
to-house canvass and see how many 
Heralds he could put in the homes. The 
only salvation for the Christian Church in 
northern Michigan is to get The Herald 
into homes where people will be taught the 
Principles for which the Christian Church 
stands. This church is planning to enter- 
tain the Western Michigan and Northern 
Indiana Conference next year. A _ great 
many churches of our denomination have 
been closed in northern Michigan. The 
church at Pullman, under the supervision 
of Rev. Chas. Boles, is going along quite 
well. Pullman is the home of Rev. J. J. 
Masters, one of our aged ministers. We 
can rest assured he will keep a watchful 
eye on the Christian Church at Pullman. 
The Wakarusa Church, Rev. Clarence De- 
fur pastor, is moving on, growing in, grace 
and spiritual strength—Mary G. RHEU- 
BOTTOM. 


LONG ISLAND 


Jamaica, December 8—On Sunday even- 
ing, December 2, Rev. Arthur T. Langley, 
pastor of the Tullytown Christian Church, 
gave a very helpful address to the members 
and friends of the Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety of the Springfield Dock Christian 
Church. A month ago the C. E. society 
held a country store, at which time it 
raised one hundred and ten dollars to help 
defray some of the church expenses. Last 
week it sent a Thanksgiving box full of nice 
things to wear to the Christian Orphanage. 
This society consists of only five members, 
but every one of them is a real “live wire” 
and is doing wonderful work in the 
Master’s service. We hope to impress'upon 
other C. E. societies that it is not always 
large memberships that count. A few 
faithful members can do wonders for the 
Lord. Brother Langley delivered a very 
impressive message at the evening church 
service. A large number of folks attended 
this service, including quite a number of 
scholars from the Sunday-school. Brother 
Langley was formerly pastor of this church, 
and all enjoyed hearing him again.—H. J. 
Myers, Church Clerk. 


MISSOURI 


Gerster, December 2—October 15 Brother 
J. E. Jones and the writer were called to 
the North Missouri. Conference by the 
people of the Bethlehem Christian Church 
to hold a two weeks’ meeting, Brother Jones 
as the evangelist and the writer as singer. 
In the beginning of the meeting the weather 
was bad and the roads very muddy, but 
the good people hitched Old Dobbin to the 
lumber wagon and at the appointed time 
they began to arrive. The services at first 
were not so well attended, though the in- 
terest was good. The roads began to dry, 
the people dragged the roads, the cars be- 
gan to travel, the congregation began to 
grow, and we had a good meeting. Our 
hearts yearned within us to see more souls 
saved, but we feel that the time was well 
spent. Two fine little giris took a stand 
for Christ and joined the church. God 
bless them. Good Grandma Staton, now 
nearly seventy-five years old, came to 
church every night save one. We found a 
noble-hearted people. Brother C. M. De- 
weese is pastor of this church. From there 
we went with Brother Deweese to his home 
church (Indian Grove) and stayed two 
weeks, with no visible results, only the 
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church was greatly revived. We hope the 
gospel truths that were preached at Indian 
Grove by Brother Jones will long be re- 
membered.—H. C. REPLOGLE. 


Albany, November 28—I was at Oak Hill 
Christian Church/ Gravity, Iowa, for two 
weeks in October. We had a very good 
meeting. The church seemed to take on 
considerable new life, although we had no 
new members or conversions. They have 
no pastor, but they need one and really 
want one. Some minister who has no work 
would do well to correspond with them. 
They are a fine set of people with whom to 
work. While at the Oak Hill Church, I 
received a letter from my son Alfred, who 
is pastor of the Riverside Christian Church 
at Elkhart, Indiana, asking me to come and 
help in a meeting there. I went, reaching 
the town November 8. Friday we went to 
work canvassing, making preparations for 
the meeting which began Sunday. The 
pastor preached a splendid sermon. The 
writer preached the rest of the time except 
on the last Sunday afternoon of the meet- 
ing when the pastor preached. I was there 
over three Sundays. We surely had a 
splendid meeting, with twenty-one new ad- 
ditions and some renewals—I think about 


Tabloids 


By Rev. C. E. Strawbridge 


THE value of Christian Citizenship 

is shown when we show due res- 
pect for the law, both civil and re- 
ligious. 


You are not so much a victim of 
your surroundings or environments as 
of your subdued or unsubdued in- 
clinations and desires. 


The saddest sight in the world is 
the passing out of life of one whose 
opportunities have been wasted. 


Contentment is more of a vice than 
a virtue. Contented men have not 
made the world what it is today. It 
is not the individual who sits with 
folded arms who gets anywhere, but 
the one whose life is given in ser- 
vice to humanity, ever looking for- 
ward and upward to the bigger, bet- 
ter‘and greater things to be done with 
a purpose to assist in doing them. 


You might just as well strike a 
powerful blow as a weak one,—a 
strong blow, or none at all. Why be 
weak and vascillating when you have 
all the powers and force of the Unr- 
verse at your command? Because we 
do ‘not use the right means to ac- 
quire them. 





thirty in all. The people seem to be. proud 
of their boy preacher’ and he likes them 
very much. Son is in Defiance College, 
goes to Elkhart Saturday and back to De- 
fiance on Monday. I shall never forget the 
service the last night of the meeting. Surely 
the Lord’s spirit was poured out upon us. 
I visited over fifty homes while in Elkhart. 
The people seemed to appreciate the calls, 
some of them saying they had not had a 
preacher in their home for quite a long 
time.—A. P. HURST. 


NEW YORK 
Albany, November 29—A reception of 
welcome was given in honor of Rev. W. C. 
Hook and family in the social rooms of the 
church, Thursday évening, November 22, 
and was iene attended. Music was 


~ 
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furnished by the Church School orchestra 
and Mrs. L. G. Matthews sang two soprano 
solos. Rev. and Mrs. Hook were assisted 
in receiving by the deacons and their wives 
after which refreshments were served. Two 
new members were received into fellow- 
ship November 18. The young people of 
the Holland Reformed Church jained with 
ours in a Halloween party, November 3. 
About fifty-five were present and a most 
enjoyable time was had. The Anti-Cant’s 
have changed their name to the “Geneva 
King Guild” in honor of their late teacher, 
Mrs. George King. The Guild will serve 
a clam chowder supper in connection with 
the annual gratitude social, December 7. 
Our offering for the Aged Ministers’ Home 
amounted to sixty dollars. The fall rally 
of the Christian Endeavor Union was held 
in this church Monday evening. Our 
Seniors and Intermediates won both attend- 
ance cups. Ata recent joint business meet- 
ing, the Seniors and Intermediates voted to 
consolidate. The Ladies’ Aid society is 
preparing a box for’Franklinton. The first 
heavy snow of the season came last Satur- 
day night and though trolley service was 
crippled and the streets were in bad condi- 
tion, the eee a —_ morning and 
evening worship on Sunday was unexpect- 
edly large —C. M. Parvin’ Church Clerk. 


OHIO 


Bladen, December 3—On November 4 we 
went to Diamond Church, Hocking County, 
Ohio, and found the church very much dis- 
couraged. The pastor had quit preaching 
for them, for he was also out of heart with 
the work. They owed two hundred dollars 
on the church and had been owing it for 
nine years. We appointed Brother Nathan- 
iel Ellis and Rev. John Hooper, the pastor, 
as solicitors. November 17 we went to 
visit them again and stayed with them ten 
days, helping in the work of raising the 
money, also preaching of nights. On the 
evening of November 28 we held a Thanks- 
giving service and had the pleasure of see- 
ing Brother Hooper burn the note. We 
then helped the church to organize a busi- 
ness board. All were very much encouraged 
and Rev. John Hooper decided to continue 
to pastor the church. I look for good 
work to be done by the church.—SAMUEL 
LEwIs, Field Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA , 


Everett, December 5—The quarterly con- 
ference which held with the Lebanon 
Christian Church, Artemas, Pa.,' was well 
attended and much interest was shown in 
the work. A number of topics vital to our 
work weré discussed with interest. Rev. 
L. A. Duvall closed a very successful 
meeting with the Prosperity Christian 
Church recently and is now in special evan- 
gelistic services with the Mt. Hope Church. 
Rev. T. P. Garland, assisted by Field Sec- 
retary Sparks, closed a successful revival 
service at the Buck Valley Church Sunday 
evening, November 25, reporting twelve 
converts with nine additions to the church. 
Rev. W. M. Jay, D. D., closed an eleven 
days’ meeting with the Clearville Christian 
Church which resulted in the church being 
greatly revived and eighteen members 
added, to the organization. Dr. Jay is now 
in meeting with the Black Valley Church. 
He preached the union Thanksgiving 
sermon in Everett last Thursday morning. 

Rev. A. H. Garland, assisted by Rev. A. 
W. Sparks, is engaged in a meeting with 
the Jerusalem and Whips Cove churches at 
the present writing. 

Dr. W. M.' Jay and Rev. A. W. Sparks 
attended the county ministerial meeting in 
Bedford, Monday, r 3 
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Rev. W. C. Garland is at present in a 
series of evangelistic services with the Pine 
Grove Church. 

The Defiance Endowment Campaign has 
been completed in most of the churches. 
Several of the churches went over the top, 
but most of them have not reached the 
goal. With the larger gifts by some of our 
members, it makes the total from the con- 
ference near the goal. There are always a 
few liberal hearts who bear the burdens for 
the Kingdom’s work and the rest of us get 
the glory. But our Heavenly Father, in 
his great economy of the universe, has made 
abundant provision for reward for those 
who bear the burdens here and make it 
possible for the rest of us to glory in the 
work being done. 

A number of the churches gave a Thanks- 
giving offering to the new Christian Or- 
phanage at Carversville, Pa. Several gave 
Thank Offerings for the Woman’s Mission 
Boards In general, the work moves for- 
ward throughout the Conference. 

MARBA SKRAPS, Correspondent. 


Carversville Orphanage 


Thanksgiving Day was a day of much 
interest at the new Christian Orphanage. 
In the forenoon at ten o’clock, the Orphan- 
age family worshiped at the Christian 
Church in the village. We had a delight- 
ful service. Rev. H. A. Barton, pastor of 
the Christian Church of the Evangel, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was the speaker. At noon the 
children ‘and their friends were served 
twenty-eight pounds of goose, with pump- 
kin pies and cake. We had a real feast— 
made possible by our good friends at 
Carversville. 

In the afternoon at two-thirty, the public 
school children, assisted by the children of 
the Orphanage, rendered an excellent pro- 
gram at the Orphanage—a tribute to our 
United States flag. A few weeks ago, Mr. 
Maynard M. Way, of Albany, New York, 
presented the Orphanage with a beautiful 
flag which was raised with appropriate 
exercises at this time. The children did 
credit to themselves and the institutions 
they represent in rendering such a splendid 
program. We are proud of the children, 
proud of the beautiful flag, and proud of 
our friend, Mr. Way, who made the occas- 
ion possible. More than one hundred 
guests were present. Many of them left 
liberal donations in money, food, and cloth- 
ing. We are very grateful to all who helped 
to make our Thanksgiving Day a real 
success. 

The interest in our Orphanage work is 
increasing all the time. We are receiving 
contributions from many distant points as 
well as from the near-by churches and 
friends. It begins to look as though we 
would have ample food, clothing, and fuel 
for the winter. We thank the friends who 
are making these things possible for the 
little children in our charge. It is a beauti- 
ful and Christlike service. 


The thank offerings are beginning to 
arrive and the outlook is for a much larger 
thank offering than last year. We hope 
that each friend, church, society, and Sun- 
day-school will respond with a Thanks- 
giving or a Christmas offering. The first 
report on Thanksgiving offerings will be 
given in next week’s issue of The Herald. 
Look for it. In consideration of the fact 
that others are giving to aid this most 
worthy enterprise, we invite you to have 
fellowship with us too. Your offering will 
help us to receive another worthy child. 

LINDSAY F. JOHNSON, Superintendent. 


Carversville, Pennsylvania. 


Chocolates and Orphans 


,OME thirty years ago, Milton S. Her- 
shey put up a chocolate manufactory 
near Harrisburg, Pa., close to the farm 
where he had started life. Since then, 
thanks to Mr. Hershey’s enterprise and 
America’s tastes for sweets, the poor farm 
boy has become a multi-millionaire. As his 
business expanded a veritable town grew up 
about his factories. He formed water and 
electrical companies, and then a department 
store company to look out for the needs of 
the residents of his town. Before this he 
had started a trolley company to bring the 
workers to the factory. The Hershey Tran- 
sit Company; it is worth noting, is the only 
trolley company in Pennsylvania that has 
never increased its fares above the orig- 
inal five cents. Mr. Hershey found that 
it was cheaper to raise his own sugar in 
Cuba than to buy it and today not only owns 
or controls more than Aifty thousand acres 
there, but runs one hundred miles of rail- 
road track. Mr. Hershey in his business 
always had a human interest. He cared 
about his employees. Long before Henry 
Ford began to pay bonuses to his work- 
men, Mr. Hershey, it is said, was paying 
his men a bonus of ten percent of their an- 
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WHEN over the fair fume of friend or foe 
The shadows of disgrace shail fali; in- 
stead 
Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 
Forget'not that no feliow-being yet 


May fall so low but love may lift his 
head: 


Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet 
It something good be swid. 


No generous heart may vuinly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy, no soul so dead 

But may awaken strong und glorified, 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the S-wior bled, 
And by your own soul's hope of fair re 
nown, 
Let something good be said. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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nual wages, and the quarterly dividends 
which he now gives his workmen run as 
high as twenty-three percent of their pay. 

The Hersheys had no children, a very 
great grief to them. They resolved to do 
something for other people’s children. Four- 
teen years ago he and his wife incorporated 
an industrial school for orphans, to be sit- 
uated on his old homestead. Now it is made 
public that he has endowed the school with 
all his ownings in his sixteen companies. 
The total value of the gift is put at sixty 
nillion dollars. This orphanage is open first 
to orphans born in the three counties close 
to Hershey, Dauphin, Lebanon, and Lan- 
caster; second to those born in Pennsylva- 
nia; and third to those born anywhere in 
the United States. Probably the vast en- 
dowment gives the school larger resources 
than are possessed by any other of its kind 
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except Girard College in Philadelphia. One 
hundred and twenty boys are growing up 
in the Hershey school now. Within a few 
years it will accommodate a thousand. The 
school tries to free itself of any institu- 
tional air. New pupils begin their work 
in a house eight miles away from the group 
of school buildings, and there meet the other 


children and their teachers—The Christian 
Work. 


The Simplicity of Prayer 
RAYER should be simple in its spirit. 
Self-importance destroys the true spirit 

of all asking for favors or blessings. It 
should be simple in its desires and peti- 
tions. Simple, childlike conditions of mind 
are what God is pleased with, and such a 
mind will ask only for simple blessings at 
the hand of God. Prayer should be simple 
and confident in its faith. Like the children 
of whom Dr. Newton speaks, we should be 
as simple as a child. 

A mother one morning gave her two little 
ones books and toys to amuse them while 
she went upstairs to attend to something. 
A half hour passed away, when one of the 
little ones went to the door of the stairs, 
and in a timid voice cried out: . 

“Mamma, are you there?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“All right,” said the child and the play 
went on. After a little time the voice again 
cried: 

“Mamma, are you there?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“All right,” said the child again, and once 
more went on with her play. 

And this is just the way we should feel 
toward Jesus. He has gone upstairs, to 
the right hand of God, to attend to some 
things for us. He has left us down in this 
lower room of the world to be occupied 
here for a while. But to keep us from being 
worried by fear or care, he speaks to us 
from the Word, as the mother spoke to her 
little ones. He says to us, “Fear not; I am 
with thee.”—Selected. 


ere 
Father Knows 


A GENTLEMAN was one day opening a 

box of goods. His little son was stand- 
ing near; and as the father took the pack- 
ages from the box he laid them on the arm 
of the boy. A young playmate was stand- 
ing and looking on. As parcel after parcel 
was laid on the arm of the boy, his friend 
began to fear that the load was becoming 
too heavy, and said: 

“Don’t you think you have as much as 
you can carry?” 

“Never mind,” said the boy, in a happy 
tone, “father knows how much I can 
carry.” 

Brave, trustful little fellow. There was 
no danger, he felt, that his father would 
lay too heavy a load on him. It is such a 
spirit of loving trust in him that God de- 
sires all his children to possess.—Selected 
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American Prohibition 
(Continued from page eight) 
have violated the first principles of the 
American social compact, etc. 

I have spoken of the attitude of the ma- 
jority of English-speaking people in various 
countries. Let us consider the position of a 
minority in the same far-flung lands. This 
minority is largely composed of church peo- 
ple and the success of prohibition in Amer- 
ica is to them a burning question. 

Visitors to America from England or the 
Colonies have, upon returning home, fre- 
quently declared in letters to the newspapers 
that prohibition is successful. Some few 
have denied that such was the case. Tem- 
perance Alliances have been busy. This Ss. 
A. T. A. of South Africa reports that it re- 
quested the Prime Minister of that coun- 
try to ascertain “what effect prohibition 
has had on the grape-growing industry of 
California.” They report that he applied to 
the British Ambassador at Washington for 
information. Space does not permit a copy 
of his guarded reply. It certainly, as 
quoted, could not discourage the wine grow- 
ers of South Africa. The secretary of the 
S. A. T. A. a few months ago took up alle- 
gations made in The Star, of J ohannesburg, 
based on a cable from London, and appear- 
ing under the headline, “Prohibition Fails in 
America.” He cabled the Secretary of State, 
U. S. A., for facts. In due course he re- 
ceived a reply through the American Con- 
sul, at Johannesburg, denying that Presi- 
dent Harding had made the statements ad- 
verse to prohibition attributed to him and 
including these words: “Prohibition and the 
enforcement thereof is not a failure and the 
President of the United States has made no 
suck statement.” From this it will be seen 
that our Federal Administration is sincere 
in its prohibition posture abroad. 


Whilst I was in Australia the editor of 
The Patriot, a prohibition paper of Adelaide, 
Australia, when alluding to an incident con- 
nected with rum-running, in an editorial de- 
clared, “The crowning humiliation of it all 
is that the protection of the Union Jack is 
claimed for this traffic.” He adds, “This is 
trailing our flag in the mire.” The Society 
of Friends of England, which for nearly 
three hundred years has so often taken the 
unpopular side when protesting against 
wrong, under date, May 4, 1923, sent a me- 
morial to the Prime Minister of England ex- 
pressing its deep concern because of a re- 
ply made by Under-Secretary of State Gore 
in the House of Commons regarding rum- 
running from the Bahamas, in which speech 
that official was reported as stating that he 
would “certainly do nothing to interfere 
with British trade.” The Friends added, 
“We believe that much harm will come from 
such actions, and that the geod relations be- 
tween the United States of America and 
this country are bound to be imperiled 
thereby.” Are the Friends right? Is it not 
also very important that the prohibition 
backers of America see to it that they do 
not let the present situation create within 
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America a spirit of antagonism toward our 
Motherland? 

There are two sides to the story. America 
must retain the position she has ‘assumed, 
not only on her own behalf, but on behalf 
of her brethren abroad. We fight the pro- 
hibition battle not only for ourselves, but on 
behalf of millions beyond the seas. 

London, England. 


“The Town That Forgot God” 


[N passing one of our theaters the other 

day we saw this advertisement on the 
front and were struck by it. We do not 
attend the movies and we don’t know what 
the character of the play is, but it really 


startled us to find an advertisement like this” 


in front of a movie theater. It set us 
thinking; for there are towns that have 
forgotten God, where the commanding 
things, which have no relation to God and 
his will and way, reign. We have not space 
enough to discuss this question, but there 
is no tragedy that is more serious than the 
tragedy of a town that has forgotten God, 
as also it is true there is no tragedy more 
serious than a man who has forgotten God. 
The condition, however, becomes very much 
more serious when the multitudes have 
turned away from him and the moral stand- 
ards of a community have been broken 


ii 
If I Knew 


lf I just knew that somewhere, somehow I 

Had brought some comfort into hearts 
that sigh 

Or slaked the thirst of fever-parching lips 

And led some soul through sorrow’s dark 


eclipse, 
Then I should feel life’s mission had been 
true— 
If I just knew! 


If I just knew some heart this side the dead 
Had felt its burden fall from what I said 
Or that one life had bloomed in noble deeds 
Because I sowed somewhere some worthy 


seeds, 
The thought would drive the clouds from 
o’er life’s blue— 
If I just knew! 
—Wiill T. Hale, in 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 
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down; when righteousness is no more the 
law of home life and does not control in 
civic affairs. It behooves us, therefore, to 
consider, you and I, whether the town in 
which we live has forgotten God, and if it 
has, the hour is ripe for us in whatever way 
we may, and to the extent of our capacity, 
to seek to bring the knowledge of God back 
to our community. 

There is a tendency to let things slide on 
the part of some very good people. The 
politician does not want Christian people to 
try to interfere with the moral character of 
the community. He wants them to let the 
community alone for the exploiting of bad 
politics. He very soon gets into trouble 
with \Christian men and women who feel 
personal responsibility for the moral char- 
acter of the community in which, they live. 
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We get very weary of hearing these men 
say the preacher ought to attend to his 


business and let politics alone. When the | 


politicians let the moral character of the 
people alone and stop fighting every great 
moral issue, it will then be time for the 
politician to say to the people of the church, 
“You ought to let politics alone.” But as 
long as they debauch good men and break 
down the character of a good community 
for selfish reasons, it is the business of the 
church to take its stand against them and 
whatever influence there is that makes a 
town “Forget God.”—The Methodist Prot- 
estant. 


Does Christ Receive His Share? 


ROTHER JONES was an_ exhorter. 
Sometimes he became eloquent. On this 
particular evening it was thrilling when, as 
usual, he said, “Let us sing, ‘When I survey 
the wondrous Cross.’ ” More and more as I 
survey that wondrous Cross with a heart full 
of love I say, in the words of my favorite 
hymn: 
“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my aill.’’ 
Brother Jiones was a bit surprised not to 
hear the usual hearty “Amen!” from his 
pastor; still more surprised to see his pas- 
tor sit silent through the entire hymn. But 
Brother Jones would have been amazed had 
he read the pastor’s thoughts. “Were the 
whole realm of nature Jones’, he would 
build a fence around it,” thought the pastor, 
“keeping God and man out with glaring 


signs of ‘No trespassing on these grounds 


under penalty of the law.’ ” 

And then the pastor’s thought went to 
Brother Wooten, who was often sharply crit- 
icised by Brother Jones. But Wooten, out 
of a meager salary of one thousand dollars, 
was not content with mere tithing, but had 
that day given a freewill offering of sev- 
enty-five dollars in addition to his tithe. 

In a conference with Brother Jones, the 
pastor had learned that Jones’ income tax 
was seventeen hundred dollars, and that his 
magnificent gift to missions was ten dollars 
and his whole outlay in money for the 
Church of God was one hundred and twenty 
dollars for the year. 

“O Lord,” silently prayed the pastor, 
“Jones is a far more sin-sick soul than Woot- 
en, and he does not know how ill he is. Heal 
him of what thy Word implies is the most 
deadly of sins, the sin of covetousness.—Se- 
lected. 
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When we think of all the good instrumen- 
talities that are at work in the world, it 
seems as though evil must soon be crushed 
out. When, on the other hand, we count up 
the evil forces that are fighting, it seems 
that all good work must be destroyed. It 
has always been so. It will be so always 
until the victory of the Lord is complete. 
God’s Kingdom is sure to come. God’s will 
is’ to be done.—Herald and Presbyter. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty in your 

home, tell your neighbors and friends 
about it, secure their subscription, and for- 
ward it to us at once that they, too, may 
have the same opportunity that you so much 
appreciate. What a splendid thing it would 
be if every member of our present Herald 
family, whose subscription now needs re- 
newing, would only secure one new sub- 
scriber—and all can do it if they just think 
so, and will make an effort, and send it in 
with their renewal. Many of our subscrib- 
ers’ time, for which payment has been made, 
either expired last month or will expire dur- 
ing December. Please refer to your label 
and if it reads “November 23,” or “Decem- 
ber 23,” it should be renewed at once or be- 
fore the close of December. Now that you 
find your own subscription needs renewing, 
will you not take the time to get your 
neighbor to allow you to send in for him? It 
will not only be a real service rendered for 
Christ and your church, but it will be a 
help and a blessing to your neighbor and it 
will mean an enrichment of his life. Of 
course, you as a Christian are vitally inter- 
ested in the winning of souls to Christ and 
want to see your church grow and prosper. 
Therefore, let us all work together with the 
Kingdom’s growth in view and God will 
bless our labors. Now, please do not lay 
this copy of The Herald aside, but carry it 
with you over to see your néighbor, show 
him this appeal, tell him how much you en- 
joy the weekly visits of The Herald, and 
ask him for his subscription. A number of 
our subscribers are already doing this. Will 
you not become one of them? 


|: you are enjoying the weekly visits of 


Oo 


Wait just one minute, please, here comes 
Brother J. J. Beisiegel, the wide-awake pas- 
tor of the Majenica and Greentown 
churches (Indiana), with twenty new sub- 
scriptions to The Herald and nine subscrip- 
tions to The Christian Missionary, all from 
the Majenica Church. Say, isn’t that just 
fine? And see how much he enjoyed it all 
when he says: “I secured these subscrip- 
tions in a few hours, our people giving their 
names gladly. Later I will take up the same 
plan with my church at Greentown.” 

O, it’s great work—this getting subscrip- 
tions to The Herald. And it means so much 


to the subscriber, helping him to a larger 
and better service. 

Any pastor should consider it an honor 
and a privilege to put The Herald into the 
homes of his people. 

If in doubt as how best to proceed, we 
would suggest that you write Brother Bei- 
siegel, and we feel sure he will be delighted 
to tell you of his plan. His address is 
Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Several more of our workers have sent 
in subscriptions to us since our report of 
last week; and while their lists are not 
large, we want them to know that we great- 
ly appreciate their co-operation and loyalty 
to The Herald. A. F. Case, 


Circulation Manager. 


A Beautiful Monument to His 
Mother 


re LINDSEY tells a striking incident 
of a little fellow who was before his 
court, and was many, many times admon- 
ished about truancy from school. The 
teacher kept writing, however, that nothing 
had been accomplished and that Tim seemed 
bound to work and to let school go. 

One day in reproving him, the judge said: 
“Now, Tim, there will be time enough to 
work when you are a man.” 

The boy replied like a flash: “My father 
was a man, and he didn’t work. He went 
off and left mother and me, and I guess 
that’s what killed her, too.” 

Finally, after breaking every instruction, 
Tim appeared in court one day with a 
changed expression, his face ablaze with 
satisfaction. Walking up to the judge, he 
pulled from his pocket a dirty piece of 
paper, all crumpled up, and handed it up 
for inspection, saying: “I’m going to re- 
member all the things you have told me 
now, judge, and I am going to school regu- 
lar now, for I’ve got that job all done.” 

Judge Lindsey unrolled the paper and 
found it to be a receipted bill, and discov- 
ered that little by little poor Tim had actu- 
ally paid with pennies and nickels, fifty dol- 
lars for a headstone for his mother’s grave. 
“My boy, is that what you have been doing 
while you have been missing school so 
much?” said the judge; and Tim answered 


as he wiped the tears from his dirty little 


PROTESTANT CONTROVERSY 
Fundamentalists and Liberals 


as treated. in 
The Psychology of Inspiration 
By GZORGE LANSING RAYMOND, L. H. D. 
Formerly Professor in Princeton University 


side to the Piet 

‘erence proper ition 

the Bible. The author eax’ ehanaiee os 
ee See Sawer contained’ 
any statemen ; that, according to 
ment, a man’s inner spiritual nature =e 
ee Social not communi- 
to science, su tr ’ 


¥Y suggestive and non-dictatorial in- 
spirations is "eat which leaves its subject free 
to give expression to its purport through forme 


than dictated and dictate- 
rial, text is the very kind of agency most needed 
by & man’s mind which cannot fully receive truth 
except by being made to think it out for himself: 
and which, in order to secure this result, must 
be left free to think it out in accordance with 
thd natural laws conditioning all mental action. 
12mo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.12 post-paid, 


Fank & Wagnalls Company, Dept. E, 354 Fourth Ave., NowYerk 
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face: “I wanted her to have a monument, 
too, judge, like the others had. She’s done 
a lot for me; that’s all I could do for her 
now.” —Expositor. 
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“Religion is the best armor a man can 
have but the worst cloak.” 
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Official Information 
MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


B. S. Barton, R. R. 2, Earlton, Kans. 
Frederick Cooper, 707 Boston St., Indianola, Iowa. 


S. M. Milholland, R, R. 1, Superior, Nebr. 
A. C. Youmans, 15 Bartlett St., Haverhill, Mass. 
B. W. Stoddard, 733 East 33d St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. S. Ryan, Olcott, West a 
on __ Higby, Ohio. 
ove Hammond, 609 W. Spring St., Lima, Ohio. 
. C. Hall, 905 W. Seventh St., Erie, Be. 

Robt. Van Zant, Middletown, Indians” 
Gavin B, Flory, 48 W. Fairview Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
David S. Hensley, 1013 Powers St., Muncie, Ind. 
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CHANDELIERS 
The Mt. Sterling, Ohio, Church has four good 


tha’ 
. we "alkire, Mt. Sterling, Ohio, 





EXTRAORDINARY SESSION OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND CHRISTIAN CONVENTION AND 
ALLIED SOCIETIES 


The New Engiand Christian Convention, the Home 








Sunday-school Lesson Commentaries 1924 


Peloubet’s Select Notes 


It has been issued for fifty years with ever 
increasing popularity and usefulness, which 
fact alone is a 
wonderful ar gu- 
ment for its value 
and helpfulness’ 
Rich in material, 
comprehensive in 
its scope, practical 
in its treatment; 
every superin- 
tendent, teacher, 
andvscholar will 
find in it his own 
personal require- 
ments. Marion 
Lawrance’ voices 
the sentiments of 
thousands when 
he says: 

“How this 
standard commen- 
tary has been able 
to maintain itself 
during all these 
years, growing 
annually stronger 
and richer, is a 
marvel to the 
Sunday - school 
world. Personally, 
I do not see how any Sunday-school teacher 
can hope to do his best without the rich, full 
helps found in these NOTES.” 

It. should be the companion of every Sun- 
day-school worker. Price $2.00, postpaid. 


The Monday Club Sermons for 
1924 


For forty-eight years this annual volume 
has maintained its place as a commentary 
on the International Sunday School Lessons 
that is “different.” Its particular value lies 
in its unique analysis of the lesson, affording 
the leaders of adult classes in particular a 
summary which is unusual, supplementing 
all other “helps.” Price, postpaid, $2.00, 


Snowden’s Sunday School Book 








Practical Expositions 
of the International 
Sunday School Lessons 
of 1924. Improved Uni- 
form Series; Topics for 
Young People and 
Adults. By Reverend 
James H. Snowden. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Torrey’s Gist of the Lesson 


The original Vest Pocket 
Companion, which has had 
many imitators, but no 
equal, As Marion Law- 
rance says, “Boiled down 
and pressed, skimmed, 
strained, yet full, gener- 
ous, helpful.” Flexible 
binding, 40 cents, net. 





_ 


Paramount Bible School Superin- 
tendent’s Pocket Record 


A real companion to any superintendent. 
Helpful hints; Brief History of the Sunday- 
school; Bible Statistics; Dates of all Special 
Sundays and Holidays; Suggested Order of 
Service; Condensed Reports; Officers’ and 
Teachers’ Record; New Scholars, etc. Price, 
60 cents, postpaid. 


Fifth and Ludiew Streets 
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Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide 


The previous years’ issues have established 
this commentary in the minds of Sunday- 
school teachers and 
scholars as a most com- 
plete and useful Sun- 
day-school Comm en- 
tary. The object is, 
first and all, to present 
the very best Commen- 
tary on the lessons, with 
every conceivable help 
that modern science and 
modern methods can 
render. 


Printed in clear, plain 
type with many hand 
some Illustrations, 
Maps, Diagrams, etc. 
Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


Arnold’s Practical Commentary 


Contains:—1. Introduction. 2. Home Read- 
ing. 3. Lesson Text, Golden Text, Practical 
Truth, Topic and 
Outline arranged as 
a responsive exer- 
cise. 4. Text also 
in American Revis- 
ion. 5. Time. _ 6. 
Place. 7. Parallel 
Accounts. 8 Com- 
ments. 9. Ques- 
tions. 10. Prac- 
tical Survey. i. 
Practical Applica- 
tion. 12. Black- 
board Exercise. 13. 
With the Seniors 
and Adults, 14, 
The Intermediate 
Ciees.-. 15... 2ae 
Juniors. 16. The 
a Primary Class. 17. 

Maps. 18. Bible 
Dictionary. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


The Superintendent’s Guide 
for 1924 


A Pocket Manual for 
Superintendents 


By Dr. Harry Edwards 
Bartow 


NOT A LESSON 
COMMENTARY 


It is designed to HELP 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
make their schools better 
in every way. 

For each month it gives 
valuable suggestions on 
How to Conduct the 
School, an Order of Service, and Hints for 
the Workers’ Conference. 

For each Sunday it gives an Outline for 
the Desk Lesson, a Prayer, a list of appropri- 
ate Hymns, and Thoughts for the Superin- 
tendent’s Quiet Hour. Special suggestions 
for Festivals and Holidays. 

The book will save many a Superintendent 
from being a failure. 

The fifty-two prayers are appreciated by 
those who need that kind of help. 

There are pages for Records and blank 
pages for Notes. 

Bound in imitation leather, in size to fit 
vest pocket. Price 60 cents. 


Star Superintendent’s Pocket 
Record 


Most anything that any superintendent 
could want is found in this book in compact 
form. No superintendent ought to be with- 
out it. Price, postpaid, 85e. 


The Superintendent’s Helper, 
1924 


A pocket encyclopedia of Sunday-school 
method. It contains many valuable helps for 
the busy superigtendent and is vest-pocket 
size. Price, 40c. 
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